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FOREWORD 

This  publication  has  been  prepared  as  a  service  bulletin  to  those 
primarily  interested  in  the  poultry  industry  of  Connecticut. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  guide  to  poultry  raising  but 
rather  a  guide  to  the  poultryman  who  is  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  the  business  side  of  his  industry  with  special  reference  to  the 
marketing  of  his  products. 

Connecticut,  according  to  the  1930  federal  census,  ranked  first  in 
poultry  population  among  the  New  England  states.  We  have  an 
industry  of  which  we  may  be  rightfully  proud.  For  years  Connecticut 
has  ranked  among  the  leading  states  in  the  matter  of  poultry  breeding, 
scientific  management  and  disease  control. 

If  we  have  made  more  than  ordinary  progress  in  the  matter  of 
marketing  our  poultry  products  it  is  because  we  have  given  particu- 
lar attention  to  a  rigid  quality  program.  There  is  no  place  in  Con- 
necticut for  a  producer  who  is  not  taking  every  precaution  to  furnish 
Connecticut  consumers  with  the  very  best  egg  it  is  possible  to  buy. 

Poultrymen  have  many  advantages  in  this  state  upon  which  it  is 
their  business  to  capitalize  if  they  are  to  discourage  greater  compe- 
tition from  less  favorably  located  areas. 

Our  nearness  to  market,  use  of  scientific  and  sanitary  feeding  and 
housing  methods,  natural  freedom  from  avian  tuberculosis  and  the 
easy  availability  of  standard  bred,  disease-free  laying  stock  place  us 
in  a  strategic  position  to  supply  the  discriminating  housewife  with  a 
strictly  fresh  egg  that  is  the  essence  of  real  quality. 

On  the  other  hand,  relatively  high  feed  and  labor  costs  and  the 
improvement  in  quality  of  "shipped-in  eggs"  serve  as  constant  warn- 
ings that  we  cannot  afford  to  become  careless  or  inefficient  in  our 
production  or  marketing  methods  if  we  wish  to  retain  and  expand 
our  local  markets. 

The  expansion  of  business  is  based  largely  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  facts  contained  in  this  handbook  will 
assist  in  strengthening  the  Connecticut  poultry  industry,  the  third 
largest  agricultural   industry  in  our  state. 


Commissioner  /  v 

of  Agriculture. 


INTRODUCTION 

For  years  Connecticut  poultrymen  have  needed  a  Connecticut 
reference  book  which  contained  in  handy  form  much  of  the  miscel- 
laneous material  seldom  printed. 

We  have  an  ample  supply  of  literature  available  concerning  the 
production  side  of  the  poultry  business  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
number  of  publications  treating  with  the  more  intricate  details  of 
preparation  for  and  actual  marketing  of  poultry  products  is  excep- 
tionally limited.  In  this  respect,  the  poultry  industry  is  far  less 
fortunate  than  many  other  branches  of  agriculture. 

In  the  material  already  published  there  is  a  very  noticeable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  many  specific  items,  indicating  that  much 
further  research  and  crystalization  of  thought  is  needed,  particularly 
on  the  matter  of  egg  quality  and  factors  affecting  same.  This  is  a 
matter  well  worth  the  careful  consideration  of  our  experiment  sta- 
tions and  food  research  laboratories  throughout  the  country. 

In  assembling  the  material  for  this  handbook  the  author  has  fre- 
quently consulted  those  in  more  intimate  touch  with  many  of  the 
technical  details  involved.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  whole-hearted 
co-operation  of  those  individuals  and  the  special  permission  granted 
in  some  instances  to  reprint  material  previously  credited  to  them, 
this  booklet  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  author  feels  especially  indebted  to  the  following  persons  who 
have  assisted  in  various  ways :  Roy  C.  Potts,  Rob  R.  Slocum  and 
George  H.  Powers  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Roy  E.  Jones  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Perre- 
gaux  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  Extension  Service ; 
Paul  Mandeville  of  the  United  States  Egg  Society,  Chicago,  Illinois ; 
H.  E.  Botsford  of  the  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell  University; 
Frank  O.  Miner  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers'  Association, 
Inc. ;  Howard  J.  Nolan  of  the  Eastern  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers' 
Association,  Inc. ;  Miss  Gertrude  R.  Parsons  and  James  M.  Gwin 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  keynote  behind  this  publication  has  been  "availability."  In- 
asmuch as  each  chapter  is  complete  within  itself,  there  is  very  little 
continuity  between  chapters.  For  this  reason  a  chapter  outline  sys- 
tem has  been  employed  to  replace  the  familiar  index  alphabetically 
arranged.  The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  will  become  very 
obvious  through  continued  use. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  publication  may  serve  as  an  added  stimulus 
in  the  matter  of  quality  egg  production  and  marketing. 

SIDNEY  A.  EDWARDS. 
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CHAPTER  I 
EGG  AND  POULTRY   LEGISLATION 

A.     Authorizing  Act  Permitting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to 
Establish  Grades. 

Chapter  107,  General  Statutes  Revision  of  1930 

1.  Sec.  2060.  Establishment  of  Standards.  Market  information. 
The  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  authorized  to  investigate  market- 
ing conditions  and  to  establish  and  maintain  standard  packages, 
grades,  classifications  and  state  brands  for  farm  and  horticultural 
crops,  such  standards,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  identical  with  similar 
standards  established  under  authority  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  may  obtain,  prepare  and  disseminate  information  con- 
cerning the  marketing,  prices,  supply  and  demand  for  any  or  all 
farm  products  and  their  movement  through  commercial  channels  and 
the  quantity  and  condition  of  such  products  in  cold  storage,  and  may 
obtain  and  furnish  quotations  upon  any  such  product  or  article  and 
farm  supplies  on  request. 

2.  Sec.  2061.  Labels  for  standard  grades.  The  commissioner  of 
agriculture  may  determine  or  design  brands  to  be  used  on  labels  for 
identifying  farm  products  packed  in  accordance  with  the  official 
grades  and  standards  established  under  the  provisions  of  section  2060, 
and  shall  cause  such  labels  to  be  printed  and  distributed  at  a  reason- 
able price.  A  written  application  to  the  commissioner  for  permission 
to  use  any  such  label  and  a  written  permission  therefor,  signed  by 
the  commissioner  or  a  duly  authorized  assistant,  shall  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  use  of  any  such  label.  The  commissioner  may 
revoke  the  right  to  use  any  such  label  whenever  it  shall  appear  on 
investigation  that  such  label  shall  have  been  misused. 

3.  Sec.  2062.  Notice  of  establishment  to  be  published.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  such  grades  or  standards  and  upon  the  determi- 
nation of  such  brands,  notice  thereof  shall  be  published  for  three 
successive  weeks  in  three  newspapers,  stating  the  grade  or  grades 
so  established  and  the  brands  so  determined  and  the  date  on  which 
such  establishment  or  determination  is  to  become  effective.  The 
commissioner  shall  distribute  information  relative  to  the  grades  or 
standards  so  established  and  the  brands  so  determined. 

4.  Sec.  2063.  Penalties.  Any  person  who  shall  use  a  brand 
promulgated  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  without  having 
written  permission  as  provided  in  section  2061  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  not  more  than  two  hundred 
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dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense,  and  any  person  who  shall  obstruct 
or  hinder  the  commissioner  or  any  of  his  assistants  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

5.  Sec.  2064.  Inspection.  Certification.  The  commissioner,  in 
person  or  by  some  person  authorized  by  him,  shall  have  free  access 
at  all  reasonable  hours  to  any  building  or  other  place  wherein  it  is 
reasonably  believed  that  farm  products  labeled  in  accordance  with 
official  grades  established  and  promulgated  by  the  commissioner  are 
being  marketed  or  held  for  commercial  purposes.  The  commissioner, 
in  person  or  by  some  person  authorized  by  him,  shall  have  power  to 
open  any  bag,  crate  or  other  container  of  such  farm  products  and 
examine  the  contents  thereof,  and  may,  upon  tendering  the  market 
price,  take  samples  therefrom.  The  commissioner  may  employ  in- 
spectors to  inspect  farm  products  labeled  in  accordance  with  official 
grades  or  standards  established  and  promulgated  by  the  commis- 
sioner for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  certifying  the  quality  and 
condition  thereof  and  other  material  facts  relative  thereto.  Certifi- 
cates issued  in  pursuance  of  such  inspection  and  executed  by  the 
inspector  shall  state  the  date  and  place  of  inspection,  the  grade,  con- 
dition and  approximate  quality  of  the  farm  products  inspected  and 
any  other  pertinent  facts  that  the  commissioner  may  require.  Such 
a  certificate  and  all  federal  certificates  relative  to  the  condition  or 
quality  of  such  farm  products  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  all 
courts  of  the  state  of  the  facts  required  to  be  stated  therein. 

6.  Sec.  2065.  Rules  and  regulations.  The  commissioner  may 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  including  the  fixing  of  fees  for  inspections  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2064.  Such  fees  shall  be  paid  monthly  into  the 
state  treasury. 

7 .  Sec.  2066.  Reports  by  persons  engaged  in  wholesale  market- 
ing. Penalty.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  not  a  producer,  who 
shall  engage  in  the  business  of  marketing  or  selling  any  farm  or  hor- 
ticultural products  on  a  wholesale  or  commission  basis,  shall  file,  on 
such  blanks  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  designate,  on 
the  first  days  of  January  and  July  in  each  year,  with  said  commis- 
sioner, a  report  of  the  quantity  of  any  such  product  held  by  or  for 
such  person  in  commercial  storage  in  this  state,  and  shall  furnish 
at  such  times  as  said  commissioner  may  require  special  reports  con- 
cerning the  supply,  demand,  consumption,  cost,  value,  price,  condi- 
tion and  period  of  holding  any  such  product.  Any  person  who  shall 
violate  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  both. 
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B.     Fresh  Egg  Sales  Law. 

Public  Acts  1931 

1.  Sec.  336a.  No  person  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  advertise  for 
sale  as  fresh  eggs,  strictly  fresh  eggs,  hennery  eggs  or  new-laid  eggs, 
or  under  words  or  descriptions  of  similar  import,  any  eggs  which  are 
not  fresh.  No  egg  shall  be  deemed' to  be  fresh  which  does  not  meet 
the  following  standards  of  quality  of  fresh  eggs :  Air  cells  not  over 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  localized  and  regular;  whites,  firm  and 
clear;  yolks  allowed  to  be  visible  ;  no  visible  germ  development.  The 
final  determination  as  to  meeting  these  requirements  shall  be  made 
by  candling.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  which  shall  violate  any 
provision  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars 
for  the  first  offense  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
subsequent  offense.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 


C.     Law  Regulating  the  Sale  of  Preserved,  Cold  Storage  or  Incu- 
bated Eggs. 

(Under  Administration  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner) 
General  Statutes,  Revision  of   1930,  Chapter   135 

1.  Sec.  2453.  Sale  and  Marking  of  Eggs.  Penalty.  Each  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  eggs 
which  have  been  preserved  by  any  artificial  process,  or  which  have 
been  kept  in  storage  for  more  than  fifteen  days  in  any  place  where 
the  temperature  is  reduced  by  means  of  artificial  refrigeration,  or 
which  have  been  incubated  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  shall  affix 
on  two  sides  of  the  crate  or  receptacle  containing  such  eggs,  in  black 
Roman  letters  on  a  light-colored  ground,  two  inches  high  and  one 
inch  wide,  the  words  "Cold  storage  eggs",  "Preserved  eggs"  or  "In- 
cubated eggs",  as  the  case  may  be.  The  package  or  receptacle  in 
which  such  eggs  are  displayed  for  sale  shall  bear  a  sign  in  black 
Roman  letters  on  a  light-colored  ground,  one  and  one-half  inches 
high  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  having  on  it  the  words  "cold 
storage  eggs",  "preserved  eggs"  or  "incubated  eggs"  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  bags  or  containers  used  for  delivering  such  eggs  shall  have 
printed  thereon,  on  two  sides,  in  black  Roman  letters  one  inch  high 
and  one-half  inch  wide,  the  words  "cold  storage  eggs",  "preserved 
eggs"  or  "incubated  eggs",  as  the  case  may  be.     Wholesalers  shall 
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declare  on  their  invoices  whether  the  eggs  sold  are  "cold  storage", 
"preserved",  "incubated"  or  "fresh  eggs."  No  eggs  shall  be  brought 
into  this  state  that  have  been  held  in  cold  storage  or  preserved  by 
any  process  or  incubated,  unless  the  package  containing  such  eggs 
shall  be  marked  or  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Any  person  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  provision 
of  this  section,  or  who  shall  knowingly  misrepresent  the  condition 
or  quality  of  any  eggs  which  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage,  pre- 
served or  incubated,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 


D.     Poultry    Disease   Legislation. 

General  Statutes,  Revision  of   1930,   Chapter   110 

1.  Sec.  2114.  Inspection  and  Certification.  The  owner  of  any 
flock  of  poultry  of  one  hundred  fowls  or  more  may  apply  to  the  com- 
missioner on  domestic  animals  to  have  such  flock  examined,  and  may 
place  it  under  the  supervision  of  said  commissioner,  for  the  purpose 
of  eradicating  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  therein,  and,  if  he 
shall  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  said 
commissioner  relating  to  the  eradication  of  any  such  disease,  the 
commissioner  or  any  assistant  or  agent  appointed  by  him  may  make 
an  examination  and  conduct  blood  or  other  tests  of  such  flock,  with- 
out expense  to  the  owner.  Each  fowl  which  shall  react  upon  such 
examination  or  test  shall  be  condemned,  removed,  destroyed  or  quar- 
antined subject  to  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  his  assistant 
or  agent,  and  the  premises  occupied  by  any  such  fowl  shall  be  imme- 
diately cleaned  and  disinfected  by  the  owner  thereof,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commissioner,  his  assistant  or  agent,  at  such  owner's 
expense.  The  commissioner  shall  then  issue  to  such  owner  a  report 
or  certificate  of  the  condition  of  such  flock  in  accordance  with  the 
findings  upon  such  examination  and  test  or  tests.  No  person  shall 
have  any  claim  against  the  state  for  any  fowl  so  condemned,  removed, 
destroyed  or  quarantined.  The  commissioner  shall  publish  annu- 
ally, or  more  frequently  if  he  shall  deem  advisable,  a  report  of  all 
flocks  tested  or  examined.  The  owner  of  any  flock  of  poultry  of 
less  than  one  hundred  fowls  may,  subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions, 
apply  to  the  commissioner  to  have  such  flock  examined,  tested  and 
certified,  provided  the  expense  of  any  such  examination,  test  and 
certification  shall  be  borne  by  such  owner.  When  any  flock  shall 
have  been  examined  and  accredited  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  no  further  examination  or  test  shall  be  made  of  such 
flock  by  the  commissioner  or  his  assistant  or  agent,  except  at  the 
owner's  expense. 

2.  Sec.  2115.  Sale  of  Certified  Poultry.  No  person  shall  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  poultry  or  baby  chicks  as  free  from  any  such 
contagion  or  infection  or  eggs  for  hatching  as  from  fowls  free  from 
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any  such  disease,  unless  such  poultry  or  egg's  shall  have  been  certified 
by  said  commissioner  to  be  free  from  such  disease  or  to  be  from 
fowls  free  from  such  disease,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Sec.   2116.     Rules    and    Regulations    for    Control    of    Disease. 

The  commissioner  on  domestic  animals  may  make,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor,  rules  for  the  examination,  testing,  quaran- 
tine, disinfection,  preventive  treatment  and  disposition  of  poultry 
affected  with  infectious  or  contagious  diseases.  The  commissioner 
shall  forthwith  cause  an  investigation  of  any  flock  afflicted  with  any 
such  disease  of  which  he  shall  have  knowledge,  and  shall  apply 
means  to  exterminate  and  prevent  the  spread  thereof.  The  commis- 
sioner or  his  deputy,  assistant  or  agent  may  enter  any  premises  where 
poultry  shall  be  kept,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of   this   part. 

4.  Sec.  2117.  Importation  Regulated.  Each  person,  firm  or 
corporation  transporting  into  this  state  any  live  poultry,  other  than 
baby  chicks  or  poultry  for  breeding  or  exhibition  purposes,  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  accompanied  by  a  permit  issued  by  the  com- 
missioner on  domestic  animals  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe, 
provided  each  such  permit  shall  state  the  number  of  live  fowls 
included  in  each  shipment  or  consignment.  The  owner,  consignee 
or  person  having  the  custody  of  any  such  poultry  coming  into  this 
state  shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  such  poultry 
at  its  destination,  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  commissioner  or  his 
authorized  agent  of  the  arrival  of  such  poultry,  which  notice  shall 
include  the  date  of  such  arrival  and  the  number  of  fowls  therein. 
Each  shipment  or  consignment  of  live  poultry  brought  or  knowingly 
allowed  to  come  into  the  state,  except  baby  chicks  or  poultry  for 
breeding  or  exhibition  purposes,  shall  be  held  intact  in  quarantine 
at  its  destination  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  commissioner, 
until  he  shall  cause  such  examinations  and  tests  to  be  made  as  he 
shall  determine  and  until  he  shall  cause  such  poultry  to  be  released 
or  disposed  of  as  herein  provided.  The  expense  of  quarantine  and 
of  examinations  and  tests  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner,  consignee  or 
person  having  the  custody  of  such  poultry  before  the  same  shall  be 
released.  The  commissioner  may  cause  any  of  such  poultry,  found 
upon  examination  or  test  to  be  diseased,  to  be  killed,  and  no  such 
poultry  so  killed  shall  be  sold  for  food  except  under  the  direction  of 
the  commissioner.  No  such  poultry  imported  into  this  state  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  or  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  other 
poultry  until  the  commissioner  shall  have  issued  a  certificate  author- 
izing the  release  of  such  poultry. 

5.  Sec.  2118.  Penalty.  Any  person  who,  or  any  firm  or  cor- 
poration which,  shall  violate  any  provision  of  section  2115  or  2117 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
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CHAPTER  II 
Egg  Grades 

A.  Voluntary  Grades  for  Connecticut  Eggs.     (Revised  June  2,  1930.) 

1.  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Eggs  —  Eggs  laid  in  Connecticut, 
average  net  weight  24  ounces  per  dozen  with  a  minimum 
rate  of  23  ounces  for  individual  eggs.  Uniform  shape  and 
color  with  sound,  clean  shells.  Air  cell  not  over  y%  inch 
deep,  localized  and  regular.  White,  firm  and  clear.  Yolk 
may  be  dimly  visible.  Free  from  blood  spots.  No  visible 
germ  development.  Eggs  must  be  candled  and  packed  by 
the  producer  or  the  producer's  cooperative  association  in 
sealed  cartons  bearing  the  name,  address  and  registry  num- 
ber. This  registry  number  is  furnished  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  upon  request. 

2.  Connecticut  Newlaid  Medium  Eggs  —  Specifications  the  same 
as  for  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Eggs  except  as  to  weight, 
which  shall  be  as  follows :  average  net  weight  21  ounces  per 
dozen  with  a  minimum  rate  of  20  ounces  for  individual  eggs. 

3.  Connecticut  Special  Eggs  —  Eggs  laid  in  Connecticut,  aver- 
age net  weight  24  ounces  per  dozen  with  a  minimum  rate  of 
22  ounces  for  individual  eggs.  Uniform  shape  and  color  with 
sound  clean  shells.  Air  cell  not  over  }i  inch  deep,  localized 
and  regular.  White,  firm  and  clear.  Yolk  may  be  dimly 
visible.  Free  from  blood  spots.  No  visible  germ  develop- 
ment.    Eggs  must  be  candled. 

4.  Connecticut  Special  Pullet  Eggs  —  Specifications  the  same  as 
for  Connecticut  Special  Eggs  except  as  to  weight  which  shall 
be  as  follows :  average  net  weight  19  ounces  per  dozen  with 
a  minimum  rate  of  18  ounces  for  individual  eggs. 

5.  Connecticut  Extra  Eggs  —  Eggs  laid  in  Connecticut,  average 
net  weight  24  ounces  per  dozen  with  a  minimum  rate  of  22 
ounces  for  individual  eggs.  Reasonably  uniform  shape  and 
color  with  sound,  clean  shells.  Air  cell  not  over  *4  inch  deep, 
localized  and  regular.  White,  firm  and  clear.  Yolk  may  be 
visible.  Free  from  blood  spots.  No  visible  germ  develop- 
ment. The  final  determination  of  the  above  grade  to  be  made 
by  candling. 

6.  Connecticut  Gathered  Eggs  — ■  Eggs  laid  in  Connecticut,  not 
graded  or  classified  in  accordance  with  the  above  grades. 

B.  Rules  and  Regulations  Pertaining  to  Voluntary  Grades. 

1.  Seal  for  Cartons — -All  cartons  in  which  Connecticut  Newlaid 
Fancy  Eggs  or  Connecticut  Newlaid  Medium  Eggs  are  sold 
shall  be  sealed  with  the  New  England  Quality   Label. 
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2.  Applicants  must  furnish  assurance  —  All  applicants  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  and  registry  number  to  produce  and 
sell  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Eggs  or  Connecticut  New- 
laid  Medium  Eggs  must  furnish  definite  assurance  that  they 
intend  to  pack  and  sell  under  the  grade  before  certificate  or 
registry  number  will  be  granted.  This  provision  also  applies 
to  application  for  renewal  of  certificate  of  registration. 

3.  Required  printing  on  carton  —  All  cartons  containing  eggs 
sold  as  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Eggs  or  Connecticut 
Newlaid  Medium  Eggs  must  bear  the  name,  address  and 
registry  number  of  the  producer  of  such  eggs  and  shall  be 
sealed  by  that  producer.  Such  eggs  shall  not  be  repacked 
for  sale  as  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Eggs  or  Connecticut 
Newlaid  Medium  Eggs  by  another  producer. 

4.  Purchase   of   eggs   for   packing   under   grade   prohibited  — -  It 

shall  be  a  violation  of  the  permit  to  purchase  eggs  not  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  of  a  registered  producer  and  pack  and  sell 
such  eggs  under  the  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  grade  or 
Connecticut  Newlaid  Medium  grade  regardless  of  whether 
such  eggs  meet  the  necessary  quality  requirements  or  not. 

5.  Age  of  eggs  limited — -No  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Eggs 
or  Connecticut  Newlaid  Medium  Eggs  shall  be  more  than 
seven  days  old  when  packed. 

6.  Cancellation  of  certificate  of  registration  —  Violations  of  any 
of  the  above  provisions  will  result  in  cancellation  of  the 
certificate  of  registration  and  withdrawal  of  the  registry  num- 
ber following  which  it  will  be  unlawful  to  produce  and  sell 
eggs  under  these  grades. 

C.  Tolerance. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations  incident  to  proper  grading 
and  handling  not  more  than  two  eggs  per  dozen  of  the  Con- 
necticut Newlaid  Fancy,  Connecticut  Newlaid  Medium,  Con- 
necticut Special  or  Connecticut  Special  Pullet  grades  may 
show  air  cell  and  yolk  requirements  applying  to  the  Connec- 
ticut Extra  Grade. 

D.  Definitions  of  Terms  as  Used  in  Voluntary  Grades. 

1.  Localized  air  cell  —  A  localized  air  cell  is  one  which  retains 
a  fixed  position  when  the  egg  is  twirled  before  the  candle. 

2.  Regular  air  cell  —  A  regular  air  cell  is  one  which  shows  a 
practically  even  smooth  outline,  when  the  egg  is  twirled,  with- 
out any  movement  from  its  normal  shape  and  position  in  the 

egg- 

3.  Clean  shell  —  A  clean  shell  is  one  which  is  free  from  foreign 
matter  and  from  stains  or  discolorations. 
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4.  Sound  shell  —  A  sound  shell  is  one  that  is  free  from  actual 
checks  and  cracks. 

5.  Dimly  visible  yolk  —  A  dimly  visible  yolk  is  one  which  can 
be  distinguished  before  the  candle  as  a  shadowy  object  with- 
out clear  distinction  of  outline  and  which  does  not  move  far 
from  its  normal  position  in  the  center  when  the  egg  is  twirled. 

6.  Visible  yolk  —  A  visible  yolk  is  one  which  has  a  fairly  defi- 
nitely discernible  outline  before  the  candle  and  which  moves 
freely  from  the  center  of  the  egg  when  it  is  twirled. 

7.  Firm  white  —  A  firm  white  is  one  which  is  sufficiently  thick 
or  viscous  to  permit  but  little  movement  of  the  yolk  from 
the  center  of  the  egg.  A  firm  white  is  the  principal  cause 
of  a  dimly  visible  yolk. 

8.  Clear  white  —  A  clear  white  is  one  which  is  free  from  any 
foreign  bodies  floating  in  it  which  in  candling  would  appear 
as  dark  irregular  spots  which  are  often  called  "meat  spots." 
A  thick  fibrous  chalaza  may  appear  rather  prominently  in 
the  white  and  be  mistaken  for  "meat  spots."  Such  condition 
of  the  white,  however,  would  be  considered  as  clear. 

9.  No  visible  germ  development  —  No  visible  development  of 
the  germ  indicates  that  there  has  been  no  development  of 
the  germ  spot  or  if  slight  development  has  occurred  that  it 
has  not  proceeded  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  distinguished 
by  candling. 

10.  Blood  spots  —  Blood  spots  or  meat  spots  appear  as  dark 
irregular  foreign  material  within  the  egg  contents,  usually 
within  the  white,  which  can  be  observed  before  the  candle 
as  floating  particles. 


E.    Grades  Compared. 

Comparative  Qualities  of  Various  Egg  Grades 


Conn.   New- 
laid   Fancy 

Conn.   New- 
laid   Medium 

Conn. 
Special 

Conn.   Spe- 
cial   Pullet 

Conn. 
Extra 

Net   Weight   per   Doz. 

24   oz. 

21   oz. 

24    oz. 

19   oz. 

24   oz. 

Weight     Range 

23  oz.   and  up 

20-22    oz. 

22  oz.  and  up 

18-20   oz. 

22   oz.  and  up 

Shape 

Uniform 

Uniform 

Uniform 

Uniform 

Reasonably 
Uniform 

Color 

Uniform 

Uniform 

Uniform 

Uniform 

Reasonably 
Uniform 

Shell    Condition 

Sound   and 
Clean 

Sound  and 
Clean 

Sound   and 
Clean 

Sound   and 
Clean 

Sound   and 
Clean 

Size  of   Air  Cell 

Less   Than    y% " 

Less    Than    %" 

Less   Than    Y&" 

Less    Than    ]/& " 

Less   Than    %" 

Condition   of   Air   Cell 

Localized 
and  Regular 

Localized 
and  Regular 

Localized 
and  Regular 

Localized 
and  Regular 

Localized 
and  Regular 

Condition   of   White 

Firm  and  Clear 

Firm  and  Clear 

Firm  and  Clear 

Firm  and  Clear 

Firm  and  Clear 

Condition    of   Yolk 

Dimly    Visible 

Dimly    Visible 

Dimly    Visible 

Dimly    Visible 

May  Be  Visible 

Sold    in    Cartons 

Yes 

Yes 

Optional 

Optional 

Optional 

Sealed 

Yes 

Yes 

Optional 

Optional 

Optional 

Note — All  above  grades  shall  be  free  from  blood  spots  and  shall  show  no  visible  germ  development 
as  determined  by   candling. 
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Connecticut  Gathered  Eggs  are  subject  to  no  grade  require- 
ments and  are  sold  ungraded  as  to  weight,  shell  condition, 
color  and  interior  qualities. 

F.    Grading  Percentages. 

The  following  table  represents  a  year's  candling  record  show- 
ing what  may  normally  be  expected  in  grading  according  to 
Connecticut  grades.  These  figures  represent  the  product  of 
300  different  poultrymen  located  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
The  eggs  totalling  51,915  cases,  an  equivalent  of  130  carloads, 
were  candled  and  graded  under  expert  supervision.  The 
figures  are  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Connecticut 
Poultry  Producers,  Inc. 

Grading  Percentages  of  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers,  Inc. 
June  25,  1930  — June  30,  1931 

WEEK  Extras* 

June  25-July  1,  1930      .  .  72.8 

July  2-July  8   73.0 

July    9-July    IS    72.7 

July    16-July    22 70.9 

July    23-July    29 67.0 

July   30- Aug.    5 66.5 

Aug.  6-Aug.   12   62.9 

Aug.   13-Aug.   19 62.4 

Aug.  20-Aug.  26 60.8 

Aug.    27-Sept.    2 56.2 

Sept.    3-Sept.    9 53.1 

Sept.  10-Sept.  16   47.8 

Sept.    17-Sept.   23 46.6 

Sept.    24-Sept.    30 42.0 

Oct.    1-Oct.    7 39.8 

Oct.    8-Oct.    14 40.1 

Oct.   15-Oct.  21 37.5 

Oct.    22-Oct.    28 37.8 

Oct.   29-Nov.   4 38.5 

Nov.    5-Nov.    11 40.6 

Nov.    12-Nov.    18 41.7 

Nov.   19-Nov.  25 44.0 

Nov.   26-Dec.   2 47.2 

Dec.   3-Dec.    9 52.1 

Dec.    10-Dec.    16 54.0 

Dec.  17-Dec.  23 57.7 

Dec.    24-Dec.   30 60.8 

Dec.  31.  '30-Jan.  6,  '31.  .  63.5 

Jan.    7-Jan.    13 65.8 

Jan.    14-Jan.   20 65.8 


Mediumsf 

Pullets 

Crax 

Seconds 

Bloods 

Misc. 

18.4 

02.2 

04.2 

00.3 

01.7 

00.4 

18.1 

02.7 

03.6 

00.8 

01.4 

00.4 

18.2 

03.7 

03.6 

00.2 

01.3 

00.3 

17.8 

05.1 

04.0 

00.5 

01.4 

00.3 

19.1 

08.0 

04.0 

00.4 

01.1 

00.4 

18.3 

09.7 

03.5 

00.3 

01.3 

00.4 

19.3 

12.5 

03.4 

00.3 

01.2 

00.4 

18.4 

14.5 

03.0 

00.1 

01.2 

00.4 

17.9 

16.5 

03.2 

00.1 

01.3 

00.2 

19.6 

19.3 

03.3 

00.2 

01.0 

00.4 

20.8 

21.5 

03.1 

00.2 

00.9 

00.4 

24.3 

23.5 

02.9 

00.2 

00.9 

00.4 

26.2 

22.7 

02.9 

00.3 

00.9 

00.4 

29.4 

24.2 

02.9 

00.3 

00.9 

00.3 

32.4 

23.9 

02.5 

00.2 

00.8 

00.4 

35.7 

20.2 

02.6 

00.2 

00.9 

00.3 

40.3 

18.4 

02.5 

00.2 

00.9 

00.2 

42.3 

16.4 

02.3 

00.2 

00.8 

00.2 

44.1 

13.9 

02.2 

00.1 

00.9 

00.3 

44.3 

11.2 

02.5 

00.1 

00.9 

00.4 

44.4 

10.2 

02.3 

00.1 

00.9 

00.4 

43.5 

09.1 

02.3 

00.1 

00.8 

00.2 

42.0 

07.3 

02.3 

00.0 

00.9 

00.3 

38.7 

05.3 

02.4 

00.2 

01.0 

00.3 

36.7 

05.2 

02.4 

00.5 

01.0 

00.2 

34.6 

04.0 

02.3 

00.1 

01.1 

00.2 

31.9 

03.2 

02.5 

00.2 

01.2 

00.2 

29.7 

02.6 

02.5 

00.2 

01.2 

00.3 

28.0 

02.3 

02.5 

00.1 

01.2 

00.1 

27.9 

01.8 

02.8 

00.2 

01.3 

00.2 
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WEEK  Extras*  Mediumst     Pullets 

Jan.  21-Jan.  27,  1931    .  .  .  67.0  26.7  01.5 

Jan.  28-Feb.  3 68.4  25.0  01.3 

Feb.   4-Feb.    10 67.3  25.7  01.4 

Feb.    11-Feb.    17 68.1  25.1  01.4 

Feb.    18-Feb.    24 69.2  23.7  01.5 

Feb.    25-Mar.    3 69.1  23.5  01.5 

Mar.  4-Mar.  10 68.7  23.5  01.5 

Mar.   11-Mar.   17 70.6  21.9  01.4 

Mar.   18-Mar.  24 72.2  20.7  01.0 

Mar.  25-Mar.  31 72.5  20.2  01.3 

Apr.  1-Apr.  7 73.9  19.2  01.1 

Apr.   8-Apr.    14 73.7  19.0  01.1 

Apr.  15-Apr.  21 72.6  19.3  01.3 

Apr.  22-Apr.  28 72.2  19.8  01.5 

Apr.  29-May  5 75.2  17.4  01.3 

May  6-May  12 74.7  18.1  01.3 

May    13-May    19 74.3  17.9  01.5 

May   20-May   26 72.7  19.3  01.6 

May  27-June  2 70.9  20.5  01.9 

June3-June  9    .  ..  70  5  20.8  01.9 

June    10-June    16 73.9  18.5  01.6 

June    17-June    23 74.0  17.3  02.1 

June    24-June    30 72.9  17.7  02.4 

(*)      Meet  the  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  G 
(f)     Meet  the  Connecticut  Newlaid  Medium 


Crax 

Seconds 

Bloods 

Misc. 

02.7 

00.6 

01.3 

00.2 

03.1 

00.5 

01.5 

00.2 

03.1 

00.5 

01.6 

00.4 

03.0 

00.5 

01.7 

00.2 

03.2 

00.5 

01.7 

00.2 

03.4 

00.4 

01.8 

00.3 

03.6 

00.4 

01.9 

00.4 

03.4 

00.5 

02.0 

00.2 

03.5 

00.4 

01.9 

00.3 

03.5 

00.4 

01.9 

00.2 

03.4 

00.2 

01.9 

00.3 

03.9 

00.3 

01.7 

00.3 

04.3 

00.5 

01.7 

00.3 

04.0 

00.5 

01.7 

00.3 

03.9 

00.3 

01.6 

00.3 

03.8 

00.2 

01.6 

00.3 

04.2 

00.2 

01.6 

00.3 

04.2 

00.2 

01.7 

00.3 

04.4 

00.4 

01.6 

00.3 

04.4 

00.5 

01.6 

00.3 

03.9 

00.3 

01.4 

00.4 

04.4 

00.2 

01.6 

00.4 

04.7 

00.5 

01.5 

00.3 

rade. 
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CHAPTER  III 
Egg   Structure   and    Composition 

6EPM/NAL  SPOT  YOLK 


/\/R  SPACE  ///^^/^^^^^^^^^c-yOLA 'M£M3/?/1M£ 

T/J/CK  Wtf/T£ ^^^^^^^^g^^—£SO  M£M£PA/V£ 


A.    Egg  Structure. 

To  understand  the  conditions  or  factors  that  may  affect  the 
quality  of  eggs  their  structure  and  composition  should  be 
reviewed. 

1.  The  yolk  is  suspended  in  the  white  at  approximately  the 
center  of  the  egg  and  is  surrounded  by  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane. On  the  surface  of  the  yolk,  and  always  on  its  upper 
side,  appears  the  germ  or  germinal  spot.  In  some  cases  there 
may  be  more  than  one.  In  an  infertile  egg  this  germ  spot 
is  small  and  irregular  in  shape ;  in  a  fresh  fertile  egg  it  is 
round  and  larger.  It  is  this  germ  which,  in  a  fertile  egg, 
develops  into  the  embryo.  The  size  of  the  germ  spot  there- 
fore varies,  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  this  develop- 
ment has  taken  place. 

2.  The  white  consists  of  albuminous  material  which  fills  the 
space  between  the  yolk  and  shell.  It  varies  in  density,  being 
thickest  in  the  portion  near  the  yolk  and  thinnest  in  the  por- 
tion next  to  the  shell  membrane.  The  white  is  clear  and 
transparent  except  for  two  cloudy-white  thickened  portions, 
resembling  twisted  cords,  which  adhere  to  the  yolk  at  the 
points  nearest  the  ends  of  the  egg.  These  cords,  called 
chalazae,  allow  the  yolk  to  rotate  freely  as  the  egg  is  turned 
but  serve  to  retard  the  rise  or  settling  of  the  yolk  toward 
the  shell  when  the  egg  is  left  in  one  position  for  any  length 
of  time. 

3.  The  shell  is  composed  largely  of  lime.  As  it  is  porous  in 
structure,  it  allows  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  egg 
contents,  the  penetration  of  odors  and  flavors  from  without, 
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and  under  unfavorable  environment,  the  entrance  of  bacteria. 
Immediately  lining  the  shell  are  two  shell  membranes  which 
serve  as  a  secondary  protection  to  the  contents.  When  the 
egg  is  first  laid  and  is  still  warm,  the  contents  entirely  fill 
the  shell.  As  the  egg-  cools  and  the  contents  shrink  a  small 
air  cell  is  found  between  the  two  shell  membranes,  usually 
at  the  large  end,  where  these  membranes  separate  most  easily. 
Evaporation  of  the  contents  takes  place  with  the  aging  of 
the  egg  and  the  air  cell  gradually  grows  larger. 

B.    Egg  Composition. 

In  the  hen  egg,  the  shell  comprises  about  11  per  cent.,  the  white 
about  57  per  cent.,  and  the  yolk  about  32  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  weight.  The  composition  of  the  egg,  of  the  egg  white, 
and  of  the  egg  yolk  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
eggs  of  other  classes  of  poultry  differ  somewhat  from  hen 
eggs  in  their  composition,  but  this   difference  is  small. 

Composition   of   the   Hen   Egg* 


Refuse 
(mainly 

shell) 

Water 

Protein 

Fat 

Ash 

Totalf 

Whole  egg    

Whole    egg    (edible    portion).. 

Egg   white    

Egg  yolk    

Per  Cent. 

11.2 

Per  Cent. 

65.  S 
73.7 
86.2 
49.5 

Per  Cent. 
11.9 
13.4 
12.3 
15.7 

Per  Cent. 

9.3 

10.5 

.2 

33.3 

Per  Cent. 

0.9 

1.0 

.6 

1.1 

Per  Cent. 

98.8 
98.6 

99.3 
99.6 

*Langworthy,  C.  F.,  Eggs  and  Their  Value  as  Food.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bulletin  471,   29  p.,  illus.,   1927. 
t  The  difference  between   these  total  percentages  and    100  is   made   up   of   undetermined  substances. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Factors  Indicating  Quality  in  Eggs* 

A.    Primary  Factors. 

Eggs  are  a  delicate  and  perishable  food  product,  subject  to 
rapid  deterioration,  susceptible  to  unfavorable  surroundings 
and  liable  to  injury  or  loss  by  breakage.  Therefore,  if  eggs 
are  to  reach  the  consumer  in  good  edible  condition  and  if  the 
enormous  waste  which  now  occurs  because  of  deterioration 
and  spoilage  is  to  be  diminished,  they  must  receive  intelligent 
care  and  handling  from  the  time  they  are  laid  until  they  are 
eaten,  and  the  whole  marketing  process  must  be  expedited 
as  much  as  possible. 

Quality  is  indicated  by  five  primary  factors  —  condition  of 
the  shell,  condition  of  the  air  cell,  condition  of  the  yolk,  con- 
dition of  the  white  and  condition  of  the  germ.  As  all  of 
these  factors  except  the  shell  have  to  do  with  the  interior  of 
the  egg,  their  condition  must  be  determined  by  candling. 

1.  Shell  —  In  eggs  of  first  quality  the  shell  must  be  strong, 
sound  (free  from  any  cracks  or  checks),  regular  (free  from 
abnormalities  of  structure  or  mottling  which  may  cause  weak- 
ness), and  must  be  clean.  Strength  and  soundness  are  nec- 
essary to  insure  good  shipping  and  good  keeping  quality. 
Cleanliness  affects  both  price  and  keeping  quality,  because 
dirty  eggs  spoil  more  rapidly  than  do  clean  eggs. 

2.  Air  cell  —  The  air  cell  develops  at  the  large  end  of  the  egg 
by  separating  the  two  shell  membranes  and  filling  this  space 
with  air.  In  eggs  of  best  quality  the  air  cell  must  be  small, 
not  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  measured  from  the 
end  of  the  shell  to  the  plane  passing  through  the  egg  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  air  cell  where  it  touches  the  shell.  The  air 
cell  should  occupy  a  fixed  position  and  not  be  movable. 
Large  air  cells  are  an  indication  of  staleness  or  age ;  movable 
air  cells  indicate  broken  membranes  and  detachment  of  the 
chalazae,  permitting  the  yolk  to  settle  and  to  stick  to  the 
shell. 

3.  Yolk  —  The  yolk  of  a  fresh  egg  should  be  only  dimly  visible 
as  a  shadow  when  the  egg  is  turned  before  the  candle.  It 
should  have  limited  freedom  of  motion.  Rapid  and  freer 
motion  and  greater  visibility  of  the  yolk  is  associated  with 
lower  quality.  When  broken  out  in  a  dish  the  yolk  of  a  fresh 
egg  is  well  rounded  or  "stands  up"  well ;  the  yolk  of  a  stale 
egg  is  flatter  and  more  spread  out.  The  color  of  the  yolk 
may  vary  all  the  way  from  a  pale  to  a  deep  yellow.  The 
color  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  green  feed  which 
the  hens  have  received,  and  therefore  varies  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  season. 


Reference— U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmer's  Bulletin,  No.   1378,  l,y  Rob.  R.  Slocum. 
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The  color  of  the  yolk  may  affect  the  price  to  a  limited  extent, 
especially  where  some  special  demand  is  to  be  met.  Most 
consumers  prefer  a  fairly  deep-colored  yolk  but  there  is  a 
special  demand  in  New  York  City  market  for  eggs  with  pale 
yolks. 

4.  White  —  The  white  of  an  egg  of  extra  quality  should  be  firm 
and  clear.  Weak  or  thin  white  indicates  staleness,  and  bloody 
white,  or  the  presence  of  any  foreign  substance,  such  as  a 
blood  clot  or  meat  spot,  reduces  or  destroys  the  market  value. 

5.  Germ  Spot ■ — -In  a  fresh  egg  the  germ  should  show  no  visible 
development  before  the  candle,  and  even  when  the  egg  is 
broken  out  the  germ  spot  should  show  little  or  no  develop- 
ment. In  fertile  eggs  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  69 
degrees  F.  or  over,  the  germ  will  develop  and  the  size  of  the 
spot  may  reach  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  or  even 
larger  before  any  blood  is  shown.  As  soon  as  blood  shows 
the  egg  is  no  longer  edible.  The  development  of  the  germ 
spot  before  this  point  is  reached  affects  the  quality  adversely 
in  proportion  to  such  development. 

B.    Secondary  Factors. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  quality  factors  mentioned,  there 
are  three  secondary  factors  which  indicate  quality,  namely, 
color  of  shell,  size,  and  weight.  These  factors  may  be  deter- 
mined without  candling ;  they  do  not  affect  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  egg,  but  may  affect  its  market  price. 

1.  Color  —  Whether  or  not  the  shade  of  color  will  affect  the 
price  depends  upon  the  market  to  which  the  eggs  are  con- 
signed. For  example,  fancy  eggs  usually  command  a  premium 
in  the  New  York  market  if  they  are  pure  white  in  color, 
whereas  fancy  browns  ordinarily  command  a  premium  on  the 
Boston  market.  On  any  market  it  is  important  that  a  lot 
of  eggs  be  uniform  in  color ;  that  is,  all  brown  or  all  white, 
rather  than  brown  and  white  mixed.  A  mixture  of  colors 
affects  the  appearance  of  the  eggs  as  a  lot  and  usually  affects 
the  price. 

2.  Uniformity  in  Size  —  Uniformity  in  size  also  affects  market 
price  because  a  lot  of  uniform  size  presents  a  more  pleasing 
appearance.  Mixing  small-sized  eggs  with  normal-sized  eggs 
is  sure  to  detract  from  the  market  value.  The  small  eggs 
should  be  sorted  out  and  used  at  home  or  marketed  sepa- 
rately. Unusually  large  eggs  marketed  in  standard  packages 
are  very  likely  to  break.  If  broken  they  are  not  only  a  loss 
in  themselves  but  they  leak  and  damage  the  other  eggs. 

3.  Weight  —  Weight  is  a  factor  which  affects  prices.  Official 
market  grades  usually  specify  minimum  net  weights  per  case 
or  dozen.  Since  the  food  value  of  a  dozen  eggs  is  directly 
proportionate  to  their  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  weight  should 
be  a  more  important  factor  in  deciding  upon  prices  than  it  is 
at  present,   especially  in   retail   sales. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Candling  of  Eggs 

A.     Process  Explained.* 

To  determine  the  quality  of  eggs  as  shown  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  air  cell,  yolk,  white,  and  germ,  it  is  necessary  to 
candle  them.  Candling  consists  of  holding  the  egg  before  a 
strong  light,  usually  artificial,  in  such  a  way  that  the  rays  of 
light  penetrate  the  egg  to  a  considerable  extent,  thus  enabl- 
ing the  condition  of  the  contents  to  be  noted.  Where  a  high- 
class  retail  trade  is  being  catered  to,  candling  by  producers 
is  a  desirable  and  a  necessary  step,  for  sometimes  absolutely 
fresh,  new-laid  eggs  are  unsuitable  for  food  and  if  delivered 
will  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  producer.  Such  eggs  are  those 
with  bloody  whites,  blood  spots,  and  meat  spots. 
Candling  should  be  practiced  more  generally  by  producers 
who  are  not  members  of  a  cooperative  marketing  association. 
If  done  daily,  it  is  a  short  process  on  the  average  farm  and 
will  eliminate  any  eggs  which  are  badly  deteriorated  and 
should  never  find  their  way  into  the  market.  Where  two  or 
three  days'  supply  is  to  be  shipped  at  once  it  is  a  good  policy 
to  delay  the  candling  operations  until  the  night  before  ship- 
ment. This  is  especially  important  during  the  summer 
months. 

Homemade  egg  candlers  may  be  easily  and 
cheaply  made  by  using  any  light  that  is 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  An  electric 
light  is  best,  but  a  good  kerosene  lamp,  a 
gas  flame,  or  sunlight  may  be  used.  One 
of  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  home- 
made devices  consists  of  a  length  of  stove- 
pipe with  an  electric  light  or  kerosene  lamp 
set  inside. 


w 


Fig.  2 
Stove  Pipe  Candler 


A  round  hole  1%  inches  in  diameter  should 
be  cut  in  the  stovepipe  directly  on  a  level 
with  the  light. 


A  tin  can  (having  a  removable  top)  large 
enough  to  take  an  incandescent  lamp,  with 
a  1%  inch  hole  in  the  side  of  the  can  oppo- 
site the  light  filament,  is  another  satisfac- 
tory homemade  device  where  electric  light 
is  available.  Several  commercial  candlers 
are  on  the  market  and  may  be  obtained  at 
fairly  reasonable  prices.  They  are  divided 
into  two  main  classes  (1)  Daylight  candlers 
and  (2)  Dark  Room  candlers. 


Fig.  3 
Tin  Can  Candler 


Reference— U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmer's  Bulletin,  No.  1378,  by  Rob.  R.  Slocum. 
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In  candling",  the  eggs 
are  held  in  a  slanting 
position  with  the  large 
end  against  the  hole 
through  which  the 
light  passes.  The  egg 
is  grasped  by  the  small 
end,  and  while  held 
between  the  thu  m  b 
and  the  tips  of  the  first 
two  fingers,  it  is  given 
one  or  two  quick  Turns 
on  its  long  axis. 
This  moves  the  con- 
tents of  the  egg  and 
throws  the  yolk  nearer 
the  shell,  allowing  its 
condition  to  be  more 
carefullv  observed. 


Fig.  4 


The  egg  must  be  turned  so  that  all  sides  are  exposed  to  the 
candler's  view.  Otherwise  the  only  evidence  of  an  undesir- 
able condition  might  occur  in  that  portion  not  observed  by 
the  candler.  In  that  case  the  egg  would  be  misgraded.  For 
the  same  reason,  as  little  of  the  egg  as  possible  should  be 
obscured  by  the  thumb  and  lingers  holding  it.  The  dark 
color  of  the  shells  of  brown  eggs  makes  them  more  difficult 
to  candle  than  are  white  eggs.  It  is  not  necessary  for  pro- 
ducers to  have  extensive  and  detailed  knowledge  of  candling. 
They  should  be  able  to  distinguish  a  fresh  egg  from  a  stale 
egg  and  to  detect  undesirable  qualities.  After  a  newly  laid 
egg  has  lost  its  body  heat,  the  air  space  is  small,  measuring 
not  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  yolk  is  dimly 
visible,  possesses  limited  freedom  of  motion,  and  shows  no 
visible  germ  spot.  The  white  is  firm  and  clear  and  absolutely 
free  of  floating  solid  particles  like  meat  spots  or  blood  clots. 
In  a  stale  egg  the  air  space  is  larger,  and  it  may  have  an  irreg- 
ular moveable  lower  outline.  The  yolk  is  plainly  visible 
and  moves  freely.     The  white  is  thin  and  clear. 

In  a  heated  egg  the  germ  spot  is  developed,  and  the  air  space 
is  usually  enlarged  although  it  may  still  be  comparatively 
small.  The  yolk  is  usually  above  the  middle  of  the  egg,  is 
plainly  visible,  has  a  distinct  reddish  glow,  moves  freely,  and 
has  a  visible  germinal  spot.  If  a  blood  ring  or  blood  veins 
are  visible  the  egg  is  inedible.  The  white  is  thin  and  clear. 
Stale  and  heated  eggs  are  of  very  poor  quality. 

A  bloody  white  may  be  present  in  fresh  eggs.  Before  the 
candle  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  red  color  of  the  white 
and  often  by  the  irregular-shaped  bodies  or  blood  clots  float- 
ing in  the  white  or  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk. 


CANDLE  EGGS  FOR  QUALITY 


Fig.  5 
Appearance  of 
Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy,  New- 
laid     Medium     and     Special     Eggs 
before  candle. 


Fig.  6 

Appearance  of 

Connecticut   Extra    Eggs   before 

candle. 


Daylight    Candler 

(Courtesy   The   Ovolux   Company) 
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Foreign  material  shows  as  dark-colored  particles  in  the  white. 
Blood  rings  or  veins  indicate  that  the  embryo  has  developed 
to  the  point  where  blood  appears.  If  the  embryo  or  germ 
has  died  the  blood  will  have  collected  in  a  ring  or  circle  known 
as  a  blood  ring.  Such  eggs  are  common  during  hot  weather 
if  fresh  fertile  eggs  are  held  at  ordinary  room  temperatures 
for  any  considerable  period  of  time.  Eggs  showing  blood 
rings  are  inedible. 

Various  other  classes  of  eggs  are  unsuitable  for  food,  such  as 
stuck  yolks,  moldy  eggs  and  rots.  Most  of  these  are  easily 
distinguished  from  fresh  eggs  and  are  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
ducer only  for  the  reason  that  they  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  eggs  sent  to  market.  Eggs  sometimes  have  minute  cracks 
or  blind  checks  that  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  but  are 
apparent  before  the  candle.  These  should  not  be  included 
with  the  market  eggs  but  should  be  used  at  home,  as  they 
will  not  keep  well  and  are  easily  broken. 

All  handlers  of  eggs,  from  the  producers  to  the  city  retailers, 
should  satisfy  themselves  of  the  quality  of  the  eggs  which 
they  buy  or  which  they  offer  for  sale.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  candling.  In  commercial  packing  plants  the 
candling  should  be  done  in  rooms  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  over  65  degrees  F.  The  "candle"  used  should  con- 
sist of  an  electric-light  bulb  inclosed  in  a  metal  shield  which 
may  have  one  or  two  holes  or  spouts  against  which  the  eggs 
are  held. 

The  expert  operator  stands  before  the  light  which  is  fastened 
at  a  convenient  height,  usually  38  to  44  inches  from  the  floor. 
At  his  side,  or  directly  in  front,  on  a  shelf  22  to  26  inches  high 
is  placed  the  case  of  eggs  to  be  candled.  After  removing  the 
top  padding  and  cup  flat,  the  candler  lifts  the  first  filler  out 
of  the  case,  leaving  the  eggs  lying  loose  on  the  next  cup  flat. 
He  picks  up  the  eggs,  two  in  each  hand.  After  candling  one 
egg  in  each  hand  by  quick  manipulation  of  the  thumb  and 
finger  he  reverses  the  position  of  the  eggs  and  candles  the 
other  egg.  (Fig.  4.)  As  the  eggs  are  candled  their  quality 
is  ascertained  and  each  is  placed  in  the  proper  case  for  that 
grade.  In  repacking  the  eggs  new  fillers  and  flats  are  used, 
supplies  of  which  are  kept  on  a  shelf  above  the  light.  The 
average  candler,  working  at  a  steady  pace  but  without  undue 
effort,  candles  close  to  25  or  more  cases  of  eggs  in  a  10-hour 
working  day,  which  is  an  average  rate  of  15  eggs  per  minute. 
Storage  eggs  and  others  of  uncertain  quality  are  usually  re- 
candled  in  the  final  distributing  and  consuming  markets  before 
they  are  offered  to  the  retail  trade. 
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In  learning  to  candle  eggs  the  eye  must  be  trained  to  look  for 
certain  things  and  to  note  them  quickly.  The  points  to  be 
observed  are  condition  of  shell,  density  and  mobility  of  yolk, 
weakness  and  clearness  of  white,  visibility  and  size  of  germ 
and  size,  position  and  outline  of  air  cell.  Frequent  checking 
of  the  candler's  judgment  by  breaking  out  eggs,  particularly 
those  about  which  there  is  doubt,  will  prove  very  instructive 
and  will  aid  the  beginner  to  acquire  confidence  and  skill. 

B.    Undesirable  Qualities  Found  in  Eggs  and  Their  Causes. 


QUALITIES 

CAUSES 

1.   Large    air    cell 

a.  Excessive  age. 

b.  Held  at  too  high  a  temperature  or  in  a  drafty 

room. 

2.  Blood  spots  and  bloody 
eggs 

a.   Rupture    of   blood   vessel   in    ovary   or   injury 
to   oviduct  often   caused  by  allowing  male 
birds    to    remain    in    flocks    after    breeding 
season. 

3.   Blood   rings   or  veins 

a.   Partial  development   of  embryo. 

4.  Meat  spots 

a.  Portions  of  loosened  glands    (grayish  white"* 
or  abnormal  growths  of  tissue  (red  or  flesh 
color)  in  the  oviduct. 

5.  Dark  yolks 

a.  Excessive   age. 

b.  Heating. 

c.  Heavy  feeding  of  green  feed  or  yellow  corn. 

6.  Watery    whites 

a.  Excessive  age,  heat  or  moisture. 

b.  Sudden    or    wide    ranges    in    change    of    tem- 

perature. 

7.  Heat  spots 

a.   Eggs  held  at  temperature  over  70°  F. 

8.  Foreign    odors    or 
flavors 

a.  Feeding  of  onions  and  rape. 

b.  Keeping  eggs   in   musty  cellars   or  near   cod- 

liver  oil,  kerosene  oil,  fish  scrap,  sour  milk, 
disinfectants,     strong    scented    or    decayed 
fruits   or  vegetables. 

c.  The   sweating  of  eggs. 

9.   Soft-shell    and    thin- 
shell    eggs 

a.  Lack  of  lime  in  ration. 

b.  Lack  of  lime  assimilation  due  to  lack  of  bal- 

anced ration. 

c.  Forced   production. 

10.   Musty  or  moldy   eggs 

a.  Exposure    to    excessive    moisture    or    foreign 

odors. 

b.  Lack  of  ventilation  in   storage   room. 

C.     Candling  Chart. 

As  an  aid  in  visualizing  what  the  candler  actually  sees  when 
holding  an  egg  before  the  light,  the  two-color  reproductions 
(Figs.  5  and  6)  will  serve  as  a  guide.  Fig.  5  shows  a  strictly 
fresh  or  new-laid  egg  with  an  air  cell  not  over  ]/%  inch  deep. 
Fig.  6  shows  a  somewhat  older  egg  showing  evaporation 
to  the  point  of  %  inch  depth.  This  is  as  far  as  evaporation 
can  go  if  the  egg  is  to  be  sold  in  Connecticut  as  a  Fresh  Egg. 
Eggs  should  reach  the  consumer  before  they  get  to  this  stage. 
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D.  Egg  Candling  Booth. 

Efficiency  in  candling  is  not  only  dependent  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  process  of  candling  but  upon  a  convenient  layout 
in  the  candling  room.  A  study  of  Fig.  8  may  assist  along 
this  line.  Working  height  of  bench,  the  adjustment  of  the 
candle  opening  on  a  level  with  the  operator's  chest  so  that 
he  will  look  down  on  the  egg  rather  than  directly  into  the 
light  and  the  erection  of  a  narrow  shelf  above  the  candle  to 
accommodate  an  egg  scale,  air  cell  gauge  and  containers  for 
"blood  spots",  "cracks"  and  other  discarded  eggs  will  add 
much  to  the  convenience  of  the  arrangement. 

E.  Egg  Scales. 

An  egg  scale  either  showing  the  actual  weight  of  the  egg  in 
ounces  and  fractions  thereof  or  translating  this  weight  into 
ounces  per  dozen  eggs  of  that  size  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
candling  and  grading  equipment.  The  "Acme"  Egg  Grading 
scale  is  the  one  most  commonly  used  in  this  state  and  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes  providing  it  is 
kept  in  working  condition.  The  "Acme"  is  sold  with  various 
weight  ranges  and  it  is  important  that  one  specify  a  range 
of  weights  from  18  to  30  ounces  if  he  is  planning  to  pack 
according  to  Connecticut  grades.  Another  make  less  com- 
monly known  but  more  accurate,  in  that  it  may  be  officially 
"sealed",  is  the  Chatillon  tubular  scale  which  registers  in 
tenths  of  an  ounce.  This  scale  is  the  type  ordinarily 
carried  by  egg  inspectors.  An  egg  scale  will  probably 
pay  for  itself  in  actual  money  saved  the  owner  quicker 
than  any  other  form  of  grading  equipment,  particularly 
during  the  period  when  pullet  eggs  are  approaching 
standard  weight  of  two  ounces  each.  It  is  during  this 
period  that  many  eggs  of  doubtful  weight  are  placed  in 
the  medium  grade  instead  of  the  fancy  grade.  Every 
egg  so  placed  means  a  lower  return  to  the  producer  than 
he  is  entitled  to  receive.  The  standard  net  weight  of  all 
large  eggs  of  the  various  grades  is  24  ounces  per  dozen. 
Fancies  and  Specials  will  usually  average  25  or  26  ounces 
per  dozen.  Individual  eggs  in  the  Fancy  grade  may 
average  23  ounces  per  dozen  providing  the  total  net 
weight  is  up  to  standard.  Mediums  range  from  20  to 
22  ounces  inclusive  with  a 
standard  net  weight  of  21 
ounces  per  dozen.  As  one 
becomes  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciating egg  size  with  weight 
it  becomes  less  necessary  to 
weigh  any  but  eggs  of  doubt- 
ful weight. 


Fig.  9 


CHATILLON 

TUBULAR 

EGG    SCALE 

(Courtesy  John 

Chatillon     &     Son) 


Fig.    10 

ACME  EGG  SCALE 

(Courtesy   Fyler  Chemical  Co.) 
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F.    Measurement  of  the  Air  Cell. 

The  air  cell  is  normally  located  at  the  large  end  of  the  egg. 
As  the  shell  is  porous  the  size  of  the  air  cell  is  increased  by 
evaporation  of  the  egg  contents.  The  depth  of  the  air  cell 
when  in  its  natural  position,  is  the  distance  from  the  end  of 
the  egg  to  the  plane  passing  through  the  egg  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  air  cell  where  it  touches  the  shell.  (See  Fig.  11.) 
A  simple  method  of  measuring  the  depth  of  the  air  cell  with 
reasonable  accuracy  consists  in  placing  an  air  cell  gauge  over 
the  end  of  the  egg  when  it  is  held  in  front  of  the  lighted  candle. 
When  the  air  cell  is  abnormally  located,  as  at  the  side  of  the 
end  of  the  egg,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  its  depth  in  terms 
of  what  it  would  be  were  it  in  a  normal  position.  In  the 
candling  of  new-laid  eggs  it  is  not  necessary  to  measure  the 
depth  of  the  air  cell  of  every  egg. 


r 


o 


AIR  CELL  GAUGE 

To  be  used  with  the 

CONNECTICUT  STANDARDS  AND  GRADES  FOR  EGGS 


Place  over  large  end  of  egg  before  the  candle  to  measure 
depth  of  the  air  cell 
Newlaid  Fancy,  Newlaid 
Medium  or  Special  ^-*" """"••^  XA  Inch 


Extra 


Fig.  11 
Showing  position  in  which  egg  is  held  while  measuring  depth  of  air  cell. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The   Production   of   Quality   Eggs 

A.     Production  Factors  Affecting  Quality.* 

It  is  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  improve  the  quality 
of  a  new-laid  egg ;  but  it  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  every 
poultryman  to  help  retain  that  original  quality  through  to 
the  consumer.  With  low  egg  prices  and  keen  competition, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  eggs  must  make  top  grade  in  order 
to  net  satisfactory  returns.  The  following  factors  affect 
market  quality : 

1.  Shell  Texture. 

An  egg  shell  must  be  more  than  a  carrier ;  it  must  be  free 
from  defects,  strong  enough  to  resist  breakage  and  dense 
enough  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation.  Shell  texture  can 
be  improved  by  feeding  cod-liver  oil,  by  adding  calcium  car- 
bonate to  the  ration  in  the  form  of  ground  oyster  shell  or 
ground  limestone  or  by  feeding  a  less  forcing  ration.  Three 
per  cent,  ground  oyster-shell  meal  or  calcite  flour  in  the  mash 
has  proved  satisfactory  as  a  source  of  calcium  carbonate. 

2.  Interior  Quality. 

Interior  egg  quality  may  be  adversely  affected  by  feeding 
too  high  a  protein  ration,  too  high  a  proportion  of  mash  to 
grain,  too  much  wet  mash,  too  much  green  food,  feeding 
garbage,  or  by  unsanitary  conditions.  One  feeding  of  wet 
mash  per  day  when  emergency  demands,  one  to  two  parts 
of  grain  to  one  part  of  mash  and  five  pounds  of  green  food 
per  hundred  birds  per  day  may  be  considered  as  normal. 

3.  Egg  Size. 

Egg  size  plays  an  important  part  in  egg  grade  and  price,  yet 
little  can  be  done  to  give  immediate  results.  Egg  size  can 
be  improved  somewhat  by  maturing  pullets  to  full  size  before 
they  start  laying  and  by  using  rations  which  promote  nor- 
mal production.  Egg  size  is  really  a  breeding  problem  and 
can  be  materially  improved  only  by  breeding  from  larger  egg 
strains  or  families. 

4.  Clean  Nests. 

It  is  easier  to  keep  eggs  clean  than  to  clean  them.  Nesting 
material  should  be  replaced  frequently  to  keep  eggs  clean 
and  prevent  breakage.  Shavings  are  most  satisfactory  under 
average  conditions.  Nests  should  be  located  at  maximum 
distance  from  water  dishes  and  hen  exit  doors.  Provide  one 
nest  for  every  four  or  five  hens. 


Reference — Home    Egg   Laying    Contest   Letters,    by   Roy    E.    Jones,    Connecticut   Agricultural    College 

Extension  Service. 
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5.  Clean  Litter. 

Keep  an  abundance  of  clean  litter  on  the  hen  house  floor. 
Clean  floors  mean  fewer  dirty  eggs.  Straw  is  recommended 
as  the  best  litter  with  shavings  a  good  second  choice. 

6.  Clean  Drop-Boards. 

Drop-boards  should  be  wired  and  hens  should  be  prevented 
from  entering  nests  by  way  of  the  drop-boards.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  putting  three-quarter  inch  netting  imme- 
diately under  the  roosts  and  bringing  the  wire  part  way  down 
to  the  drop-board  on  the  front  and  ends. 

7.  Egg  Collection. 

Eggs  should  be  collected  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  a  well- 
padded  pail  or  basket  during  the  season  of  broody  hens  and 
during  warm  weather.  Fresh-laid  eggs  should  not  be  col- 
lected and  held  in  a  tight  container  where  the  animal  heat 
will  be  retained.  Eggs  may  be  packed  in  cases  as  soon  as 
the  animal  heat  has  disappeared  but  not  before.  Be  sure 
flats  and  fillers  are  clean. 

8.  Confinement  of  Hens. 

If  hens  are  not  already  confined  as  generally  recommended 
in  Connecticut  they  should  be  kept  in  the  hen  house  when 
the  yards  are  muddy  until  the  late  afternoon,  when  most  of 
the  eggs  have  been  laid.     This  will  mean  fewer  dirty  eggs. 

9.  Elimination  of  Males. 

Sell,  kill  or  confine  the  male  birds  when  the  hatching  season 
is  over.  Infertile  eggs  keep  better  than  fertile  eggs,  espe- 
cially during  warm  weather. 

10.     Breaking  Up  Broody  Hens  Promptly. 

Broody  hens  lay  few  or  no  eggs  and  by  sitting  on  the  nests 
cause  deterioration  of  the  eggs  laid  by  other  hens.  They 
should  be  removed  from  the  nests  as  soon  as  they  show 
broodiness  and  placed  in  a  special  coop  provided  for  that 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

The   Care  of  Eggs 

A.  Suggestions  for  the  Farm,  Store  and  Home. 

Many  of  the  complaints  regarding  poor  quality  eggs  are 
directly  traceable  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  delicate 
nature  of  an  egg  and  the  effect  of  its  environment  upon  its 
interior  quality. 

The  egg  is  a  very  perishable  product  and  should  receive  the 
same  careful  treatment  as  milk,  meat  and  other  protein  foods. 
It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  (40  to  55  degrees  F.),  moderately 
dry  place  to  maintain  its  quality  and  prevent  mold  devel- 
opment. 

B.  What  Causes  Deterioration  in  Egg  Quality. 

Temperature,  moisture  and  foreign  odors  play  an  important 
part  in  the  deterioration  of  eggs. 

Extreme  high  or  low  temperatures  or  a  quick  change  from 
one  to  the.  other  cause  weak  or  watery  whites  accompanied 
by  darkened  yolks. 

Extreme  moisture  also  causes  a  break-down  of  the  egg  white, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  high  temperatures  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  musty  or  moldy  eggs. 

Eggs  are  just  as  sensitive  to  foreign  odors  as  milk,  cream 
and  butter.  Musty  cellars  and  ice-boxes,  proximity  to  cod- 
liver  oil  barrels,  disinfectants,  kerosene,  gasoline,  semi-solid 
buttermilk,  fish  meal,  commercial  fertilizer,  onions,  quinces, 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  such  as  rotten  apples,  potatoes, 
etc.,  all  have  had  their  responsibility  in  complaints  which 
have  unjustly  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  hen. 

Eggs  should  not  be  collected  or  temporarily  kept  in   a  pail 
which  has  contained  one  or  more  of  the  above  ingredients. 
Storage  of  eggs  in  an  incubator  room  or  cellar  where  one  or 
more   of  the  above   strong  scented   products   exist  is   almost 
sure  to  produce  the  undesirable  effect. 

The  storage  of  eggs  in  a  hot  kitchen,  in  the  show  window  or 
under  the  counter  in  the  average  grocery  store,  especially 
during  the  hot  summer  months,  causes  very  rapid  evapora- 
tion and  accompanying  deterioration  of  quality. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  eggs  should  be  treated  as  meat 
and  not  as  groceries. 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  egg  is  shown  in  Fig.  12. 


Fresh  Eggs  Are  Perishable— Watch  The  Temperature 
Don't  Blame  The  Hen. 


Correct  Temperature  for  Incubation 


Danger  Range 

Eggs  Deteriorate  very  rapidly  in 
quality  between  70°  and  100 

Fertile  Eggs  Start  Germination  at  69c 


Avoid  holding  Eggs  above  60c 


Suitable  Temperature  for  Keeping 
Eggs  at  Farm,  Store  or  Home 


Most  Favorable  Cold  Storage  Temp. 
29°  to  30° 

Eggs  Freeze  at  28° 


Keep  a  good  reliable  thermometer  in 
your  cellar  or  Egg  Storage  room. 

It  may  help  you  in  detecting  the  loss 
of  Egg  Quality. 


Fig.  12 
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C.  The  Dirty  Egg  Problem. 

What  to  do  with  dirty  eggs  is  often  a  problem.  The  better 
grades  do  not  permit  the  presence  of  such  eggs  in  the  pack. 
The  best  suggestion  is  to  prevent  dirty  eggs  by  following  the 
advice  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Washed  eggs  break 
down  very  rapidly  because  in  washing  the  gelatinous  or 
protective  covering  is  removed  from  the  shell.  Washed  eggs 
should  never  be  stored  or  preserved. 

If  the  eggs  are  to  be  consumed  within  a  few  days  or  before 
they  are  a  week  old,  they  may  be  safely  cleaned.  Steel  wool 
or  very  fine  sand  paper  is  recommended  except  on  very  dirty 
eggs.  There  are  two  or  three  well-known  cleansing  powders 
such  as  Ah-co-gent  or  Fylerite  Cleaner  which  when  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water  have  given 
very  satisfactory  results.  When  such  solutions  are  used,  the 
eggs  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  solution  for  about  one  minute, 
rinsed  in  clear  water  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  wire  rack  or 
dish  drainer. 

D.  Temperature  More  Important  Than  Time. 

Some  people  believe  that  regardless  of  the  conditions  under 
which  eggs  are  kept  an  egg  under  a  week  old  must  be  good. 
The  fallacy  of  this  belief  is  shown  below,  where  eggs  were 
allowed  to  reach  relatively  the  same  degree  of  deterioration 
at  varying  temperatures. 

No.  of  Days  Temperatures  Fahrenheit 

3  99.6 

8  77 

23  60.8 

65  44.6 

100  37.6 

The  above  table*  shows  the  serious  effect  of  warm  tempera- 
tures on  the  quality  of  eggs  although  the  length  of  time 
involved  may  be  relatively  short.  It  shows  conclusively  the 
danger  of  using  age  alone  as  a  guide  to  quality. 


*  Powell  &  Sharp,   Cornell  University,   Report  of  American  Chemical  Society. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Connecticut  Egg  Marketing  Program 

A.  General  Statement. 

The  Connecticut  Egg  Marketing  Program  as  a  part  of  the 
New  England  Farm  Marketing  Program  is  a  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  approximately  400  leading  poultrymen  in  Connecticut. 
The  program  involves  (1)  the  grading  and  packing  of  eggs 
according  to  Connecticut  voluntary  grades  promulgated  by 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  (2)  the  sealing  of  all  cartons 
containing  such  eggs  with  the  New  England  Quality  Label, 
(3)  the  regular  retail  store  inspection  of  such  eggs  and  certifi- 
cation as  to  their  quality  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, (4)  the  poultry  farm  inspection  of  registered  produc- 
ers and  (5)  the  advertising  of  such  grades  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Egg  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  cooperating. 

B.  Who  is  Eligible. 

Any  poultryman  residing  in  Connecticut  has  the  privilege  of 
becoming  identified  with  this  program  providing  he  can  pass 
a  preliminary  plant  inspection  and  is  willing  to  abide  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  administration  of  the 
grades.  Those  identified  with  the  program  hold  a  certificate 
of  registration  and  authorization  and  are  assigned  a  registry 
number  for  one  year  which  is  renewable  upon  its  expiration. 

C.  Method  of  Enrollment. 

A  producer  or  producers'  cooperative  marketing  organization 
desirous  of  grading  and  selling  eggs  in  conformity  with  the 
plan  makes  this  fact  known  in  writing  on  a  special  application 
blank  which  may  be  secured  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture upon  request.  Upon  receipt  of  the  application  an  in- 
spector from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  visits  the  farm 
of  the  applicant,  examines  the  condition  of  the  flock  for  health, 
studies  the  housing  and  feeding  systems  employed  as  well 
as  the  care  given  the  eggs  from  the  time  they  are  laid  until 
they  go  to  market.  He  next  checks  up  on  the  knowledge 
already  possessed  by  the  applicant  in  the  matter  of  candling 
and   grading. 

If  after  such  an  examination  the  inspector  is  convinced  that 
the  applicant  is  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
grade,  this  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  poultry  plant  inspection 
report  which  the  inspector  sends  to  the  department.  If  the 
inspector  believes  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  appli- 
cant not  to  enroll  he  so  informs  the  applicant,  explains  why 
and  make  these  facts  known  in  his  report  to  the  department. 
Any  applicant  so  informed  may  make  a  second  application  at 


Connecticut  Standard  Cartons  and  Labels 


Fig.  14 
Connecticut   Newlaid 
Fancy     Carton     used     by- 
Independent    Producers. 

(2x6  style) 


Fig.  13 
Blue  Label  used  to  seal 
Connecticut       Newlaid 
Fancy  Carton. 

(Actual   size) 


Fig.   IS 
Red  Labels  used  to  seal 
Connecticut   Newlaid  Me- 
dium Cartons. 

(Actual  size) 


Fig.  16 
Connecticut   Newlaid 
Medium    Carton    used    by 
Independent  Producers. 

(2x6  style) 
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such  future  time  as  he  believes  he  can  meet  the  requirements 

and  a  second  inspection  will  be  made. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  favorable  report  from  the   inspector,  the 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  issues  the  applicant  a  certificate 

of  registration  and  registry  number  which  expires  December 

31   of  the  year  in  which  it  is  granted.     This  authorizes  the 

registered  producer  to  pack  and  sell  his  eggs  or  such  portion 

thereof  as  he  may  desire  in  accordance  with  the  voluntary 

grades  described  on  pages  16  to  18. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  services  performed  above. 

D.  Group  Buying  of  Supplies  by  Registered  Producers. 

Inasmuch  as  eggs  sold  as  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  and 
Connecticut  Newlaid  Medium  must  be  packed  in  cartons  and 
sealed,  the  department  has  designed  standard  cartons  and 
labels  (Figs.  13  to  16)  for  this  purpose  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  special  prices  directly  from  the  manufacturer  after 
the  order  has  been  approved  by  the  department.  Complete 
instructions  for  ordering  together  with  price  list  are  sent  to 
each  registered  producer. 

As  a  further  service  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Egg  Producers' 
Association  from  time  to  time  prepares  special  advertising 
matter  in  the  nature  of  inserts  for  egg  cartons  and  display 
cards  for  retail  stores  which  may  be  purchased  at  actual  cost. 
This  form  of  collective  purchasing  which  is  made  available 
to  registered  producers  who  automatically  become  members 
of  the  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Egg  Producers'  Associa- 
tion has  meant  considerable  saving  per  year  to  those  con- 
cerned. 

E.  The    Attitude    of    the    Department    of    Agriculture    Toward    the 

Program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  no  organized  effort 
to  enroll  Connecticut  poultrymen  behind  this  program.  It 
has  established  voluntary  grades  which  are  within  easy  reach 
of  every  up-to-date  poultryman  in  Connecticut,  interested  in 
the  production  of  a  quality  product.  It  has  maintained  a 
regular  and  rigid  inspection  service  as  a  protection  to  the 
buyer  and  the  conscientious  producer  and  it  has  made  the 
collective  purchasing  plan  possible. 

The  prices  received  for  eggs  so  graded  and  sold  have  con- 
sistently topped  the  Connecticut  market  and  serve  as  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  the  Connecticut  consumer  will 
support  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  poultrymen. 
Naturally  such  a  plan  does  not  appeal  to  the  producer  who 
is  engaged  in  marketing  a  product  of  questionable  quality  nor 
to  one  who  believes  he  can  get  top  prices  without  assuming 
the  slightly  extra  cost  involved  in  putting  out  a  top  grade 
article. 
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F.    Progress  of  the  Program  to  Date. 


DATE 

No.* 
Registered 
Producers 

No.  Hens 
Owned 

No.  Pro- 
ducers Using 
Labels 

Labels 
Sold 

No.  Pro- 
ducers Using 
Cartons 

Cartons 
Sold 

Aug.  31,  1928 

38 

147,511 

14 

81,000 

0 

0 

Sept.  30,  1928 

48 

157,351 

16 

105,000 

7 

8,000 

Oct.  31,  1928 

59 

168,386 

21 

144,000 

13 

14,000 

Nov.  30,  1928 

63 

172,586 

25 

157,000 

17 

18,000 

Dec.  31,  1928 

34 

33,135 

29 

180,000 

20 

24,000 

Jan.  31,  1929 

63 

169,184 

35 

248,000 

24 

36.000 

Feb.  28,  1929 

67 

171,734 

38 

361,000 

26 

43,000 

March  31,  1929 

69 

173,484 

41 

379,000 

31 

69,000 

April  30,  1929 

71 

177,696 

45 

395,000 

34 

80,000 

May  31,  1929 

77 

181,721 

47 

436000 

36 

91,000 

June  30,  1929 

77 

181,721 

49 

446,000 

36    | 

93,000 

July  31,  1929 

78 

187,075 

52 

578,000 

37 

98,000 

Aug.  31,  1929 

79 

188,075 

54 

617,000 

38 

101,000 

Sept.  30,  1929 

78 

188,491 

54 

633,000 

38 

111,000 

Oct.  31,  1929 

80 

188,771 

56 

745,000 

40 

119,000 

Nov.  30,  1929 

80 

188,771 

57 

761,000  | 

42    | 

125,000 

Dec.  31,  1929 

81 

189,771 

59 

776,000 

44    | 

136,000 

Jan.  31,  1930 

60 

212,698 

58 

831,000 

42    | 

154,000 

Feb.  28,  1930 

65 

216,650 

63 

856,000 

48    | 

181,000 

March  31,  1930 

67 

224,003 

66 

985,000 

50    | 

186,000 

April  30,  1930 

68 

224,383 

65 

1,002,000 

49    | 

206,000 

May  31,  1930 

71 

228,023 

66 

1,017,000 

50 

215,000 

June  30,  1930 

72 

229,023 

68 

1,051,000 

52    | 

237.000 

July  31,  1930 

72 

229,023 

68 

1,216,000 

52 

249,000 

Aug.  31,  1930 

72 

229,833 

69 

1,240,000 

54 

268,000 

Sept.  30,  1930 

73 

229,913 

70  . 

1,262,000 

55 

279,000 

Oct.  31,  1930 

74 

231,513 

71 

1,432,000 

56 

291,000 

Nov.  30,  1930 

74 

231,513 

71 

1,468,000 

56 

307,500 

Dec.  31,  1930 

75 

231,763 

72 

1,504,000 

57 

337,500 

Jan.  31,  1931 

66 

255,560 

66 

1.592,000 

53 

343,500 

Feb.  28,  1931 

66 

255,560 

66 

1,616.000 

53 

356,500 

March  31,  1931 

67 

253,553 

67 

1,753.000 

55 

380.500 

April  30,  1931 

67 

253,553 

67 

1,776.000 

55 

389.500 

May  31.  1931 

67 

253,553 

67 

1,862,000 

55 

397,500 

June  30,  1931 

69 

256,453 

69 

1,988,000 

56 

418.000 

July  31,  1931 

69 

256,453 

69 

2,006,000. 

56 

425.000 

*  Co-operative  marketing  associations  hold  a  single  registration  number 
— hence  the  difference  between  the  number  of  registered  producers  and  actual 
number  of  poultrymen  whose  eggs  are  packed  according  to  official  state 
grades. 


0!ate  of  GJonneriitut 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


I 

||         Sl)ia  ia  ta  fflfrtifg,  tl;at 

|    CONNECTICUT  NATIVE  FANCY  TURKEYS 

Are  Identified  by  this  Tag  and  Label,  and 


Fig.  17 

Retail  Store  Display  Card 

(Size  ll"xl4") 


CONNECTICUT 

Native  Fancy  Grade 

TURKEY 


Produced  by 

PRODUCERS  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS 

REGISTRY  NO.  0 

■  side  of  ibis  lag. 


STATE  INSPECTION— YOUR  PROTECTION 
"LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  TAG" 


The  Connecticut  Native  Fancy  Grade  Turkey  to  which  this  tag 
is  attached  was  grown  in  Connecticut  by  the  producer  whose  name, 
address  and  registry  number  appears  on  the  face  of  this  tag.  Such 
turkeys  are  killed  and  dressed  in  accordance  with  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  this  department  and  are  officially  inspected  in  order  that 
their  superior  quality  may  be  as  represented. 


I 


CONNECTICUT  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
S.  McLean  Buckingham,  Commissioner 


Fig.  IS 

Turkey  Tag 

(One-quarter  actual  size) 


Fig.  19 

Turkey  Tag 

(Reverse   Side) 


"LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  TAG" 
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CHAPTER   IX 
The   Connecticut   Turkey   Marketing   Program 

A.  General  Statement. 

The  Connecticut  Turkey  Marketing  Program,  similar  in  most 
essential  phases  to  the  Connecticut  Egg  Marketing  Program, 
applies  to  the  grading,  identification  and  inspection  of  dressed 
turkeys. 

B.  Method  of  Enrollment  and  Inspection. 

The  method  of  making  application  for  registration  certificate, 
preliminary  instruction  of  registered  producers  and  inspection 
service  are  very  similar  except  that  the  inspection  of  dressed 
birds  is  more  evenly  distributed  between  the  farm  and  retail 
store  than  in  the  case  of  eggs. 

C.  Voluntary   Grade  for  Connecticut  Turkeys. 

1.  Connecticut  Native  Fancy  Grade  Turkeys  shall  be  birds 
grown  in  Connecticut,  which  are  young,  soft  meated  and  well 
fleshed  with  broad,  full  breasts.  They  must  be  well  bled  and 
cleanly  picked,  with  no  noticeable  feed  in  crops. 

No  flesh  bruises  or  prominent  skin  abrasions  will  be  allowed. 
There  shall  be  only  slight  discolorations,  none  of  which  shall 
be  on  the  breasts. 

Slightly  dented  breast  bones  (not  to  exceed  V2  inch  in  depth) 
permitted,  but  there  shall  be  no  crooked  breasts  or  other 
deformities. 

Birds  must  be  dry  picked  or  semi-scalded,  shall  be  clean  and 
dressed  with  head  and  feet  on. 

No  birds  shall  be  sold  under  this  grade  excepting  those  iden- 
tified by  the  official  tag  (Fig.  18)  bearing  the  New  England 
quality  label  and  name,  address  and  registry  number  of  the 
producer.     This  tag  shall  be  firmly  attached  to  the  right  wing. 

D.  Definitions  of  Terms  Used  in  Turkey  Grade. 

1.  Young — Male  or  female  birds  usually  less  than  one  year  old, 
soft  meated  and  with  flexible  breast  bone. 

2.  Dry-Picked  —  Poultry  that  has  been  plucked  without  wetting 
the  feathers. 

3.  Semi-Scalded  —  Poultry  that  has  been  plucked  by  immersing 
in  hot  water,  usually  at  a  temperature  from  125°  to  130° 
Fahrenheit. 


# 
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Well  Fleshed  ■ — ■  Birds  with  considerable  sized  breasts,  with 
some  fat  covering  thighs  and  back. 

Well  Bled  —  Birds  showing  no  red  pin  marks  on  breast  and 
with  thighs,  wing  tips  and  skin  showing  an  absence  of  red- 
dening from  blood  clots. 

Flesh  Bruises  —  A  bruise  through  the  skin  and  into  the  flesh 
of  the  bird. 


Skin  Abrasions 
rousrh  handling:. 


Reddened  or  bruised  skin  from  rubbing  or 


8.  Deformities  —  Birds  having  hunch  backs,  crooked  breasts, 
crooked  backs,  misshapen  legs  or  wings  or  other  conditions 
unnatural  to  normal,  healthy  birds. 

E.    Freight    Receipts    (Carloads)    of    Turkeys    on    Six    Connecticut 

Markets  1929  and  1930. 

Freight  receipts  of  turkeys  in  Connecticut  from  out-of-state 
sources  arrive  principally  during  the  week  prior  to  Thanks- 
giving and  the  week  prior  to  Christmas.  The  following  table 
shows  the  volume  received  in  each  of  six  cities  during  the 
holiday  periods  of   1929  and   1930: 


Cities 

Thanksgiving 

Christmas 

Total 

1929     |     1930 

1929 

1930 

1929     |     1930 

Hartford 

17         isy2 

15 

11 

32             26y2 

New  Haven 

15       |       10 

21 

8 

36       |       18 

Bridgeport 

sy2  |      9y2 

sy2 

10 

17             19y2 

Waterbury 

7               6 

TO 

5y2 

17     |     ny2 

Norwich 

i     1      i 

i 

i 

2       |         2 

New  London 

3     I      2y2 

3 

4 

6       |         6V2 

Total 

s\y  |     AAy2 

58^ 

39y2 

110       1       84 

F.    Effect  of  Program  in  Changing  Method  of  Selling  Turkeys. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  Connecticut 
Turkey  Marketing  Program  in  the  selling  of  turkeys  on  a 
dressed  weight  rather  than  a  live  weight  basis  during  the 
past  two  years.  It  furthermore  illustrates  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  plan  has  enabled  Connecticut  growers  to  utilize 
existing  retail  outlets  in  the  cities  rather  than  sell  their  prod- 
uct direct  to  consumers.  This  has  been  a  very  significant 
result  inasmuch  as  it  has  enlisted  the  hearty  support  of  lead- 
ing retail  markets  in  the  larger  cities  and  has  given  the  turkey 
growers  of  the  state  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  expand  their 
business. 
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Method  of  Sale 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Total 

Sales 

Live 

|    Dressed  | 

Total 

Live 

Dressed 

Total 

Live 

Dressed 

1929 

24.4% 

1     15.3%    | 

39.7% 

16.5% 

43.8% 

60.3% 

40.9% 

1    59.1% 

1930 

9.4% 

1    42.1%     | 

51.5% 

9.8% 

38.7% 

48.5% 

19.2% 

|     80.8% 

Fig.  20 
G.    Breeds  of  Turkeys  Grown  in  Connecticut. 

In  surveys  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1929, 
1930  and  1931  on  45  turkey  farms,  including  most  of  the  larger 
growers,  the  following  distribution  by  breeds  in  actual  num- 
bers and  percentages  of  total  were  found 


Bronze 

Narragansett 

White  Holland 

Bourbon   Red 

Mixed 

Year 

1929J  1930|  1931 

1929|1930[1931 

1929|1930|1931 

1929|1930|1931 

1929|1930|1931 

No.   Turkeys 

9248U0356|10363 

75|    165|  900 

325|  760|  838 

300|  322 1  420 

249|   290|       8 

Per  Cent,  of  Total 

90.71    87.11    82.6 

.71    1.4|    7.2 

3.21    6.41    6.7 

2.9|    2.7|    3.4 

2.5!    2-41      -1 
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CHAPTER  X 

Method  of  Selling  Eggs  in  Connecticut 

A.  Direct  to  Consumer. 

Because  of  their  nearness  to  markets,  personal  acquaintance 
with  many  city  consumers  and  location  in  many  instances 
on  heavily  traveled  highways,  Connecticut  poultrymen  dis- 
pose of  many  of  their  strictly  fresh  eggs  direct  to  consumers. 
This  is  usually  accomplished  in  one  of  three  ways:  (1) 
through  the  operation  of  a  retail  route ;  (2)  operation  of  road- 
side stand  or  (3)  farm  door  selling.  A  casual  trip  along  any 
well-traveled  highway  will  impress  the  tourist  with  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  two  latter  methods.  f-  -  • 

The  size  of  flock  owned  by  such  producers  is  usually  not  in 
excess  of  200  or  300,  although  there  are  several  notable  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  The  quality  of  eggs  distributed  as  above 
is  usually  good  although  in  most  cases  the  eggs  are  sold 
uncandled. 

The  price  received  by  the  retail  route  operator  is  usually 
equal  or  slightly  greater  than  the  price  of  eggs  of  similar 
quality  prevailing  in  city  retail  stores.  The  price  received 
at  the  roadside  stand  or  farm  door  is  usually  a  few  cents  per 
dozen  less  than  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  existing  in  the  city. 

B.  Producer  to  Retailer. 

The  bulk  of  Connecticut  eggs,  especially  those  produced  on  the 
larger  poultry  farms  of  the  state  are  sold  directly  to  the  re- 
tailer. Many  poultrymen  have,  for  years,  either  directly  or 
through  their  cooperative  marketing  organization  been  sup- 
plying the  same  retailer  or  retailers  with  fresh  eggs  and  during 
that  time  there  has  developed  a  mutual  understanding  and 
confidence  between  retailer  and  producer  that  is  an  essential 
asset  to  any  business. 

Most  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  and  Connecticut  Newlaid 
Medium  eggs  are  sold  in  this  manner  and  the  prices  received 
are  those  quoted  in  the  "Connecticut  Market  Bulletin."  In 
cases  where  eggs  are  not  packed  and  sold  according  to  any 
specific  grade  but  where  the  eggs  are  of  good  quality  and  will 
average  24  ounces  or  better  to  the  dozen,  the  price  paid  by  the 
retailer  is  usually  the  top  price  of  Connecticut  Extras  as  quo- 
ted in  the  Market  Bulletin.  Where  the  eggs  are  carefully 
graded  and  packed  they  bring  the  quoted  price  of  Connecticut 
Specials  or  Connecticut  Special  Pullets  according  to  their  size. 
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C.  Producer  to  Jobber  or  Collector. 

Many  poultrymen,  especially  those  located  distant  from  mar- 
ket and  those  who  are  not  members  of  one  of  the  cooperative 
marketing  organizations  in  Connecticut,  sell  their  eggs  to  job- 
bers who  in  many  cases  are  country  collectors. 

These  eggs  are  usually  sold  ungraded  except  as  to  size  and 
the  price  received  at  city  markets  is  the  Connecticut  Gathered 
Egg  price  as  quoted  in  the  Market  Bulletin. 

Prices  paid  at  the  farm  by  country  collectors  for  such  eggs 
are  usually  from  two  to  four  cents  below  the  quoted  prices 
for  Connecticut  Gathered  Eggs,  depending  upon  the  quality 
and  available  egg  supply  in  the  state. 

The  jobber  or  collector  in  turn  often  candles  and  grades  the 
eggs  and  sells  them  to  the  city  retailer  at  the  quoted  price  of 
Connecticut  Extra. 

D.  Producer  to  Wholesaler  or  Commission  Man. 

Very  few  Connecticut  eggs  are  sold  directly  by  the  producer 
to  the  wholesaler  or  commission  man  except  during  a  glutted 
market.  The  wholesaler  or  commission  man  usually  gets  his 
supply  of  fresh,  native  eggs  through  the  country  storekeeper, 
who  has  taken  the  eggs  in  trade,  or  through  the  country  col- 
lector who  has  too  many  eggs  to  satisfy  his  jobbing  trade 
among  the  city  retailers.  Most  fresh  eggs  thus  sold  are  "dis- 
tress eggs"  or  eggs  that  have  no  other  market. 


„        „_„.-„,„-„<,  PRIMARY         ..SECONDARY  RETAIL 

COUNTRY    RECEIVERS  C1TY    RECEIVERS  CITY     RECEIVERS      DISTRIBUTORS 


MAIN    CHANNELS    OF  PO  U  LTRV  -TRADE 


MINOR  CHANNELS    OF  POULTRY  TRADE 


Fig.  22 
Showing  channels  through  which  eggs  pass  to  the  consumer. 
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Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  reliable  basis  established  to 
date  for  collecting  such  price  information  it  is  difficult  to  state 
just  how  prices  for  such  eggs  would  compare  with  prices  quo- 
ted in  the  Market  Bulletin.  With  such  a  condition  existing, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  most  large  wholesalers  and  packers  look 
to  out-of-state  sources  for  their  regular  supply  of  eggs. 

E.    Various  Market  Routes  which  Eggs  may  Follow. 

The  accompanying  diagram  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.  illustrates  the  various  chan- 
nels through  which  eggs  may  pass  before  reaching  the 
ultimate  consumer.  One  lesson  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of 
this  illustration  is  that  Connecticut  poultrymen  occupy  a 
strategic  position  when  compared  with  producers  so  located 
that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  several  or  all  of  the  interme- 
diary agencies  here  represented  in  selling  their  product.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  larger  the  number  handling  the 
farmer's  product  before  it  reaches  the  consumer  the  smaller 
the  net  return  to  the  'farmer. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Cooperative    Marketing   of   Connecticut   Eggs 

A.    General  Statement. 

The  cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  in  Connecticut  has  proven 
successful  to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  poultrymen  in  this 
state.  Both  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers'  Association, 
Inc.,  and  the  Eastern  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  are  essentially  the  same  in  their  business  set-up 
and  the  benefits  offered  to  members. 

The  Eastern  Connecticut  Association,  made  up  of  approxi- 
mately 100  poultrymen  located  in  New  London,  Tolland  and 
Windham  counties,  has  its  main  office,  candling  plant  and  sells 
its  product  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Its  eggs  are  packed 
according  to  Rhode  Island  voluntary  grades  and  its  best  eggs 
are  packed  in  cartons  and  sealed  with  the  New  England  Qual- 
ity Label. 

The  Connecticut  Association,  composed  of  approximately  300 
poultrymen  located  in  the  remaining  five  counties  of  the  state, 
has  its  main  office  at  New  Haven  and  operates  candling  plants 
at  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Torrington.  Its  eggs  are  packed 
according  to  Connecticut  voluntary  grades  in  cartons  similar 
to  those  in  Figs.  23  and  24,  sealed  with  the  New  England 
Quality  Label  and  sold  principally  in  the  larger  Connecticut 
cities  as  well  as  Springfield,  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
City. 

In  addition  to  the  state  grade  designation,  the  eggs  of  both 
associations  are  identified  by  the  trade-marked  brand  "New 
England  Maid  Eggs." 

"New  England  Maid  Eggs"  are  handled  by  over  850  retailers 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  southern  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales  and 
widening  of  distribution  from  year  to  year  is  the  best  evidence 
possible  that  their  service  in  marketing  a  highly  perishable 
product,  such  as  strictly  fresh  eggs,  has  proven  dependable 
and  highly  satisfactory  to  both  producer  and  retailer. 

Membership  withdrawals  through  dissatisfaction  during  re- 
cent years  has  been  practically  negligible  and  the  number  of 
new  members  admitted  each  year  has  shown  a  very  healthy 
increase.  These  facts  serve  as  concrete  evidence  of  a  satisfied 
and  loyal  membership,  a  condition  which  may  probably  be 
traced  to  a  rather  conservative  membership  sign-up  policy. 
Membership  application  is  very  largely  on  a  voluntary  basis 
in  that  no  membership  campaign  has  been  conducted  in  recent 
years. 


Fig.  23 

The  New  England  Maid 
Carton 

(Used  by  Connecticut 
Poultry  Producers,  Inc., 
for  Newlaid  Fancy 
Eggs) 


Fig.  24 

The  New  England  Maid 
Carton 

(U  s  e  d  by  Connecticut 
Poultry  Producers,  Inc., 
for  Newlaid  Medium 
Eggs) 


Fig.  25 

Showing  Case  of  New 
England  Maid  Eggs  ready 
for  market. 
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B.    Benefits  Offered  the  Association  Member. 


The  following  services  performed  explain  why  over  400  Con- 
necticut poultrymen  have  become  affiliated  with  one  or  the 
other  of  these  organizations  and  why  they  continue  their  mem- 
bership from  year  to  year : 

1.  A  market  for  all  eggs  produced  365  days  in  the  year,  regard- 
less of  one's  geographical  location  in  the  state. 

2.  Satisfactory  returns  based   on  actual   market  conditions. 

3.  Regular  payments  based  entirely  on  quality  of  eggs  delivered. 

4.  For  the  poultryman  engaged  in  producing  hatching  eggs  dur- 
ing the  spring  months,  a  good  egg  market  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

5.  Performance  of  grading,  packing  and  delivery  to  retail  stores 
at  a  minimum  expense  through  the  concentration  of  such 
operations   and   the   employment  of  trained  personnel. 

6.  Stronger  bargaining  power,  based  on  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  market  and  backed  up  by  the  ability  to  adjust  delivery 
to  the  varying  demand  of  each  retailer. 

7 .  A  more  stabilized  market,  less  price  cutting  among  producers. 

8.  Better  control  of  quality. 

9.  Collective  and  effective  advertising. 

10.  Greater  ability  to  study  consumer  demand  in  the  cities  and  to 
adjust  business  to  satisfy  that  demand. 

11.  More  time  allowed  the  producer  for  personal  supervision  of 
the  production  side  of  his  business  at  home. 

12.  Capable  and  efficient  management  applied  to  the  marketing 
operation. 
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c. 


Record  of  Progress  of  Connecticut  and  Eastern  Connecticut  Poul- 
try Producers'  Associations. 

Connecticut  Poultry  Producers,  Inc. 


YEAR 

Number 
of 

Number 
of   Active 

Eggs   Sold 
Dozen 

Dozens  Per  Active 
Member 

Net 

Total     |    Per  Week 

1924  (Not  a  full  j  year) 

1925 

155 

136 

446,013 

3,280     |           63 

$    214,317 

1926 

187 

160 

524,153 

3,276    |         63 

250,721 

1927 

221 

207 

680,308 

3,286    |         63 

290,689 

1928 

234 

213 

798,925 

3,751    |         72 

364,507 

1929 

262 

237 

934,080 

3,941    |         76 

447,455 

1930 

332 

300 

1,256,286 

4,187    |         80 

533,935 

1927-1930 

3,669,599 

$1,636,586 

1925-1930 

4,639,765 

$2,101,624 

Eastern  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers,  Inc. 

YEAR 

Number 

of 
Members 

Number 
of   Active 
Members 

Eggs   Sold 
Dozen 

Dozens  Per  Active 
Member 

Net 

Total     !     Per  Week 

1924 

45 

40      |                                                          |f$    124,207.36 

1925 

45 

40      |                      |                                    If      165,000.00 

1926 

45 

40      |                                                          |t      165,000.00 

1927 

53 

50      |       338,946    |    6,739    |       130         |         145,937.00 

1928 

65 

53      j       398,280    |    7,515    |       144                 167,826.00 

1929 

75 

75            468,681    |    6,249    |       120                 219,268.00 

1930 

100 

100      j       598,311    1    5,983    |       115         |         229,640.00 

1927-1930 

|    1,804,218    |                |                    |    $    762,671.00 

1924-1930 

[    $1,216,878.36 

f  Estimates   from   unpublished  data  of  study   made  by  Connecticut  Agricultural   College  and   Federal 
Farm    Board   co-operating. 

D.    Digest  of  Clauses  in  the  Membership  Contract. 

A  digest  of  the  contracts  used  by  the  Connecticut  egg  mar- 
keting associations  would  indicate  the  following  important 
features : 

1.  The  member  is  expected  to  deliver  all  the  eggs  he  intends  to 
market  except  those  used  for  hatching  or  sold  for  hatching 
purposes.  The  association,  on  the  other  hand,  handles  only 
eggs  of  members. 

2.  Eggs  are  candled  for  quality  and  graded  for  size,  payment 
being  made  on  that  basis.  Eggs  are  also  sold  on  the  basis  of 
quality  and  size. 

3.  Payments  are  based  on  weekly  pools  and  returns  made  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  eggs  sold  in  each  grade  during  the  week. 
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4.  Producers  furnish  cases  and  pay  transportation  charges  to 
the  association  candling  station. 

5.  The  associations  deduct  as  margin:  in  the  C.  P.  P.  A.,  10% 
of  gross  sales;  in  the  E.  C.  P.  P.  A.,  carton  cost,  lc  per  dozen 
for  candling  and  5%  for  selling.  (These  deductions  are  to 
cover  cost  of  receiving,  candling,  grading,  packaging,  selling, 
delivering,  supplies  and  office  records.) 

6.  A  liquidated  damage  clause  requiring  payment  of  7c  a  dozen 
for  all  eggs  marketed  outside  the  association  is  provided  in 
the  contracts  of  both  the  Eastern  Connecticut  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers' 
Association. 

7.  Life  membership  fee  $25.00  bearing  6%  interest  (C.  P.  P.  A.)  ; 
purchase  of  share  of  stock  at  $25.00  per  share  (E.  C.  P.  P.  A.) 
at  time  of  affiliation  and  returnable  at  time  of  withdrawal  if 
contract  has  been  unbroken. 

8.  Withdrawal  option  offered  once  a  year,  notice  of  intention  to 
be  filed  three  months  in  advance. 

Membership  Record — Connecticut  Poultry  Producers,  Inc.,  1925- 
1930. 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Net  Active  Members  End  of 
Year 

136 

160 

207 

213 

237 

300 

New   Members 

28 

58 

65 

54 

58 

98 

Withdrawals 

26 

28 

41 

30 

28 

Out  of   Business 

6 

10 

25 

18 

15 

Dissatisfied 

19 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Expelled 

6 

5 

5 

No.   of   Birds    End   of   Year 

75,000 

80,000 

90,000 

103,000 

126,000 

172,000 

No.   of   Birds   Added 

11,945 

22,204 

27,109 

24,544 

22,650 

48,100 

No.  of  Birds  Withdrawn 

19,765 

3,740 

2,026 

1,690 

2,745 

Charter  Members   124—70,000  birds. 


Fig.  27 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Advertising  Connecticut  Eggs 

A.  General  Statement. 

Aside  from  various  types  of  roadside  advertising  appearing 
in  the  form  of  small  signs  announcing  "Fresh  Eggs  for  Sale" 
there  has  been  little  organized  attempt  on  the  part  of  Con- 
necticut poultrymen  to  advertise  their  product  which  collec- 
tively speaking  amounts  to  $10,000,000  per  year. 

The  above  statement  refers  to  the  bulk  of  Connecticut  eggs 
but  of  course  does  not  apply  to  eggs  sold  by  the  two  coopera- 
tive marketing  organizations  nor  to  independent  producers 
who  are  packing  their  eggs  in  accordance  with  official  state 
grades. 

B.  Cooperative  Advertising. 

Both  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers,  Inc.,  and  the  Eastern 
Connecticut  Poultry  Producers,  Inc.  have  adopted  various 
methods  of  advertising  "New  England  Maid  Eggs,"  the  brand 
under  which  their  best,  graded  eggs  are  sold. 

Such  advertising  has  included  (1)  Newspaper  advertising  (2) 
Radio  advertising  (3)  Use  of  a  standard  carton  (4)  Adoption 
of  a  trade  mark  and  brand  name  (5)  Use  of  New  England 
Quality  Label  as  seal  for  carton  (6)  Inserts  in  egg  cartons  (7) 
Distribution  of  "Egg  Recipes  for  Housewives"  (8)  Window 
displays  and  use  of  display  cards  in  retail  stores  (9)  Exhibits 
and  demonstrations  at  fairs  and  civic  expositions  (10)  Talks 
before  consumer  groups  on  value  of  eggs  in  the  diet. 

C.  Independent  Advertising. 

Independent  poultrymen  as  members  of  the  Connecticut  New- 
laid  Fancy  Egg  Producers'  Association  have  employed  many 
of  the  above  expedients  but  the  result  of  such  efforts  have 
naturally  been  rather  ineffective  due  to  their  spasmodic  nature 
and  because  such  advertising  has  been  wholly  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

D.  Supplementary  Efforts. 

Supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  cooperative  associations  and 
independent  producers,  the  state  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  assisted  in  the  designing  of  various  types  of  advertising 
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material  such  as  store  display  cards,  standard  cartons  for  in- 
dependent producers,  inserts  for  egg  cartons,  etc.,  and  has 
arranged  for  the  group  purchasing  of  such  supplies  at  reduced 
costs. 

E.    A  Few  Essentials  of  an  Advertising  Program. 

As  essentials  to  any  well  organized  advertising  program  there 
must  be  an  adequate  supply  of  a  carefully  standardized  prod- 
uct, sold  under  a  common  brand  or  grade  name,  that  appeals 
to  the  consumer.  Such  a  program  must  be  adequately 
financed  to  make  its  appeal  continuous  and  must  contain 
sufficient  variety  so  that  its  appeal  will  be  general. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  just  such  a  program  in  advertising 
Connecticut  eggs. 


We  Sell 
the  best 


Fig.  28 


Reproduction  of  Retail  Store  Display  Card  which  may  be  purchased  through 

the   State  Department  of  Agriculture  at  cost. 

(Actual  size   13^"xl3^") 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Packing  and  Shipping  of  Eggs. 

A.  General  Statement. 

Most  Connecticut  eggs  go  to  market  via  auto  truck  and  are 
packed  in  one  of  two  standard  types  of  containers  (1)  The  30 
dozen  case  or  (2)  The  one-dozen  carton. 

Second  hand  egg  cases  may  be  easily  secured  at  reasonable 
prices  and  consequently  are  very  generally  used. 
As  to  egg  cartons,  several  types  are  used  but  public  sentiment 
is  swinging  very  rapidly  toward  the  use  of  the  2x6  style  rather 
than  the  flimsy  3x4  carton  that  was  so  common  a  few  years 
ago.  Advantages  of  the  2x6  carton  are :  its  more  attractive 
appearance,  greater  strength  and  adaptability  to  packing  in 
a  standard  30  dozen  case.  Reproduction  of  two  different 
styles  of  2x6  cartons  in  common  use  will  be  found  in  Figs. 
14  and  23. 

The  use  of  cup  flats  for  egg  cases,  safety  egg  cartons  and  low- 
cut  fillers  for  better  displaying  the  cartoned  egg  are  improved 
practices  which  have  been  adopted  very  generally  in  recent 
years.  Manufacturers,  cooperative  marketing  organizations, 
transportation  companies  and  various  research  agencies  are 
constantly  endeavoring  to  devise  new  and  better  methods  of 
packing  and  shipping  eggs.  Producers  in  Connecticut  may 
well  afford  to  keep  informed  of  these  developments  and  utilize 
such  innovations  as  will  assist  in  placing  Connecticut  eggs  on 
the  market  in  better  condition. 

B.  A  Few  Hints  in  the  Packing  and  Shipping  of  Eggs. 

1.  Dirty  hands  mean  soiled  eggs  —  wash  hands  before  gathering 
or  handling. 

2.  Use  excelsior  pads  on  both  top  and  bottom.  Two  cup  flats 
placed  back  to  back  with  cups  facing  out  may  be  used  in  place 
of  one  excelsior  pad. 

3.  Use  cup  flats  and  clean  fillers.  Beware  of  musty  flats  and 
fillers. 

4.  Never  use  newspapers  as  flats. 

5.  Never  use  cup  flats  in  combination  with  old  style  straw-board 
flats. 

6.  Do  not  ship  extra  large  eggs  or  eggs  with  weak  shells. 

7.  Pack  and  ship  all  eggs  large  end  up. 

8.  Do  not  pack  paper  or  excelsior  around  ends  and  sides  of  the 
case.  This  breaks  the  cushion  end  of  the  fillers  and  causes 
egg  breakage. 

9.  Never  nail  cover  to  center  partition.     Use  four  nails  across 

each  end. 

10.  Never  stand  a  case  of  eggs  on  end. 

11.  Ship  at  least  twice  a  week. 

12.  Keep  eggs  out  of  direct  sunshine.     Cover  eggs  with  canvas  or 
blanket  if  transported  in  open  truck. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

Size  of  Poultry  Flocks  and  Popularity  of  Different  Breeds  in 

Connecticut 

A.  Special  Study  Outlined. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  most  popular 
breed  of  poultry  in  Connecticut  as  well  as  the  most  popular 
size  of  flock.  In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  situation 
as  well  as  to  determine  if  possible  whether  there  is  any  rela- 
tionship between  the  size  of  the  flock  and  the  breed  or  com- 
binations of  breeds  kept,  a  study  of  2,591  poultry  flocks  was 
made. 

1.     Explanation  of  Special  Study. 

The  total  number  of  laying  birds  (hens  and  pullets)  in  these 
flocks  on  November  1,  1930  was  806,162.  These  flocks  were 
well  distributed  throughout  the  state  and  represented  those 
poultrymen  receiving  the  Connecticut  Market  Bulletin.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Bulletin  is  mailed  free  to  any  farmer  requesting 
it,  there  was  no  bias  in  favor  of  the  larger  producers. 

The  number  of  flocks  studied  in  each  of  the  counties  was  as 
follows:  Fairfield  283.  Hartford  641,  Litchfield  257,  Middlesex 
222,  New  Haven  558,  New  London  227,  Tolland  265,  and 
Windham  138. 

B.  Classification  of  Flocks  According  to  Type  and  Size. 

In  order  to  adopt  a  method  of  grouping  which  is  more  or  less 
commonly  understood  among  Connecticut  poultrymen,  these 
flocks  were  classified  as  follows :  Backyard  flocks,  all  flocks 
containing  between  1  and  50  birds ;  Farm  flocks,  all  flocks 
containing  between  51  and  500  birds;  and  Commercial  flocks, 
all  flocks  containing  501  birds  or  over. 

Farm  flocks  were  subdivided  into  two  groups  (a)  those  con- 
taining between  51  and  250  birds  and  (b)  those  containing 
between  251  and  500  birds. 

Commercial  flocks  were  subdivided  into  three  groups  as  fol- 
lows:  (a)  those  containing  between  501  and  1000  birds,  (b) 
those  containing  between  1001  and  2500  birds  and  (c)  those 
containing  over  2500  birds. 

C.  Frequency  of  Various  Types  and  Sizes  of  Flocks. 

According  to  the  above  classification  the  2,591  flocks  divided 
themselves  as  follows : 
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Per  Cent. 

Back-yard  Flocks   1-50  birds    29.4 

Farm   Flocks   51-250  birds    36.7 

Farm   Flocks   251-500  birds    17.9 

Commercial  Flocks   501-1000   10.2 

Commercial  Flocks   1001-2500   5.0 

Commercial  Flocks  over  2,500 .8 

D.  Popularity  of  Various  Breeds  and  Combinations  of  Breeds. 

On  the  basis  of  breeds,  regardless  of  size  of  flock,  the  2,591 
flocks  were  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Rhode    Island    Reds 31.9%  of  total 

2.  White    Leghorns    25.9%  of  total 

3.  Barred    Rocks    10.1%  of  total 

4.  White   Wyandottes    2    %  of  total 

5.  Mixed   or   other   breeds ....  9.4%  of  total 

The  above  total  of  79.3%  of  all  flocks  studied,  clearly  indicates 
that  over  j/4  of  our  Connecticut  poultrymen  prefer  a  single 
breed  of  poultry.  The  remaining  20.7%  keep  a  combination  of 
breeds  and  their  choice  is  divided  as  follows  in  order  of  popu- 
larity : 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Reds  and  Leghorns 11.5 

2.  Reds  and   Rocks 3.8 

3.  Leghorns  and  Rocks    3.1 

4.  Reds,  Leghorns  and  Rocks .8 

5.  Reds   and   Wyandottes .5 

6.  Rocks   and   Wyandottes    .4 

7.  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes .3 

8.  Reds,  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes    .  .1 

9.  Reds,   Rocks   and  Wyandottes .1 

10.   Leghorns,   Rocks  and  Wyandottes  .1 

E.  Relationship  Between  Size  of  Flock  and  Breed  or  Breeds  kept. 

There  is  a  very  definite  relationship  between  the  size  of  flock 
and  breed  or  breeds  kept  as  shown  by  the  following  tables 
which  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  each  breed  or  com- 
bination of  breeds  in  the  various  types  of  flocks. 

Back-yard  Flocks,  1-50  Birds 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Rhode    Island    Reds 38.5 

2.  Barred    Rocks     18.1 

3.  Mixed  or  other  breeds 17.8 

4.  White   Leghorns    10-5 

5.  Reds  and  Rocks 5 

6.  Reds  and  Leghorns 4.6 

7.  White  Wyandottes   2.6 

8.  Leghorns  and  Rocks    1 

9.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes .8 

10.  Reds   and   Wyandottes    -5 

11.  Leghorns,   Rocks  and   Reds..  .3 

12.  Leghorns   and   Wyandottes .1 

13.  Reds,   Rocks  and  Wyandottes  .1 

14.  Leghorns,    Rocks    and    Wyandottes  .1 

Total    100 
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Farm  Flocks 


51-250  Birds 

Per 

Cent. 

1.  Rhode    Island    Reds 36.1 

2.  White    Leghorns    23.2 

3.  Reds   and   Leghorns 9.9 

4.  Barred  Rocks    8.9 

5.  Mixed  or  other  breeds 8.6 

6.  Reds    and    Rocks 4.2 

7.  Leghorns  and   Rocks 4.2 

8.  White  Wyandottes    2.5 

9.  Reds  and  Wyandottes 9 

10.  Reds,  Leghorns  and  Rocks..        .8 

11.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes 3 

12.  Leghorns    and    Wyandottes    .        .2 

13.  Reds,  Leghorns  and  Wyan- 

dottes     1 

14.  Leghorns,   Rocks  and  Wyan- 

dottes     1 

Total 100 


251-500  Birds 

Per 
Cent. 

1.  White    Leghorns    38.8 

2.  Rhode  Island  Reds 26.3 

3.  Reds  and   Leghorns 17.2 

4.  Barred  Rocks    , 4.7 

5.  Leghorns  and  Rocks 4.1 

6.  Mixed  or  other  breeds 3.2 

7.  Reds    and    Rocks 2.4 

8.  Reds,  Leghorns  and  Rocks.  .      1.3 

9.  White  Wyandottes 9 

10.  Leghorns   and   Wyandottes.  .        .7 

11.  Reds,  Leghorns  and  Wyan- 

dottes     2 

12.  Reds,  Rocks  and  Wyandottes       .2 


Total 


100 


Commercial  Flocks 


501-1000  Birds 

Per 
Cent. 

1.  White    Leghorns    40.2 

2.  Reds  and   Leghorns 22 

3.  Rhode    Island    Reds 19.6 

4.  Barred  Rocks    4.2 

5.  Mixed  or  other  breeds 3.8 

6.  Leghorns  and  Rocks 3 

7.  Reds    and    Rocks    2.6 

8.  Reds,  Leghorns  and  Rocks    .      1.5 

9.  White  Wyandottes    1.1 

10.  Leghorns    and    Wyandottes    .        .8 

11.  Reds  and  Wyandottes 4 

12.  Rocks    and    Wyandottes 4 

13.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Wyan- 

dottes     4 

Total 100 


1001-2500  Birds 

Per 

Cent. 

1.  White    Leghorns    54.6 

2.  Reds   and   Leghorns 20.7 

3.  Rhode    Island    Reds 12.3 

4.  Barred   Rocks    4.6 

5.  Leghorns  and   Rocks 4.6 

6.  Leghorns   and   Wyandottes..        .8 

7.  Reds   and    Rocks 8 

8.  Reds    and    Wyandottes 8 

9.  Reds   and   Leghorns 8 

Total 100 


Over  2500  Birds 


Per  Cent. 

1.  White    Leghorns    60 

2.  Reds   and    Leghorns 20 

3.  Leghorns    and    Rocks 5 

4.  Reds    and    Rocks    5 

5.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Rocks 5 

6.  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds 5 

Total    100 
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F.    Conclusions 


From  the  above  study  it  is  evident  that  as  the  size  of  flock 
increases  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  keep  fewer  breeds 
and  to  keep  more  White  Leghorns. 

On  the  basis  of  every  100  flocks  studied,  49  contained  Rhode 
Island  Reds  of  which  32  were  composed  entirely  of  Reds ;  42 
flocks  contained  White  Leghorns,  26  of  which  were  in  com- 
bination with  no  other  breed ;  18  contained  Barred  Rocks 
of  which  10  were  of  Rocks  entirely ;  2  contained  Wyandottes 
alone  and  one  Wyandottes  in  combination  with  one  or  more 
other  breeds.  The  above  shows  the  relative  popularity  of 
the  four  principal  breeds. 

Nine  out  of  every  hundred  flocks  contained  one  or  more  of 
the  rare  breeds  or  were  made  up  of  cross-bred  stock. 

While  it  is  evident  from  the  above  that  Rhode  Island  Reds 
are  owned  by  more  different  poultrymen  than  any  other  breed 
in  Connecticut,  this  does  not  mean  that  Rhode  Island  Reds 
outnumber  White  Leghorns  as  far  as  total  numbers  are  con- 
cerned. The  question  of  total  poultry  populations  by  counties 
and  by  breeds  in  each  county  is  taken  up  in  Chapter  XV. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Poultry  Population  in  Connecticut 

A.    Explanation  of  Three-Year  Study. 

We  frequently  hear  the  question,  "How  many  laying  birds 
are  there  in  Connecticut  and  which  breed  ranks  first  in  the 
state  or  in  some  particular  county?"  Not  having  the  correct 
answer  and  realizing  that  offering  opinions  without  facts  is 
a  rather  dangerous  procedure,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  began 
a  study  three  years  ago  which  would  show  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  different  breeds  and  whether  there  is  any 
important  shift  in  breeds  from  year  to  year.  For  the  purpose 
of  our  study,  figures  were  considered  on  1,704  flocks  which 
were  reported  for  three  consecutive  years. 

The  total  number  of  birds  involved  in  1928  was  541,983  and 
the  number  of  flocks  in  each  county  was  as  follows :  Fairfield 
180,  Hartford  419,  Litchfield  188,  Middlesex  148,  New  Haven 
365,  New  London  145,  Tolland  173  and  Windham  86. 

The  survey  showed  the  number  of  laying  birds  (hens  and  pul- 
lets) and  the  breed  or  breeds  kept  on  November  1,  1928.  The 
survey  was  repeated  on  the  same  farms  on  November  1,  1929 
and  November  1,  1930. 

November  1  was  selected  because  it  represents  the  date  when 
most  hens  and  pullets  are  in  laying  quarters  with  fall  culling 
out  of  the  way  and  a  count  taken  on  that  date  also  represents 
potential  egg  production  during  the  coming  year. 

By  repeating  the  study  in  1929  and  1930  we  were  able  to  detect 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  birds  kept  as 
well  as  any  shift  in  the  breeds. 

As  soon  as  the  federal  census  of  1930  became  available  we 
were  able  to  adjust  the  census  figures  of  April  1,  1930  to  a 
November  1,  1929  basis  by  utilizing  the  mortality  factors 
which  have  been  developed  from  several  years  of  Home  Egg 
Laying  Contest  records  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College. 

As  a  check  on  these  figures  we  had  some  very  valuable  data 
furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Federal  Crop  and  Live- 
stock Reporting  Service.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  in 
arriving  at  a  November  1  base  figure  by  either  of  the  two 
methods  used  the  error  or  discrepancy  was  less  than  1%.  We 
feel,  therefore,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  data  in  the 
accompanying  tables  may  be  accepted  as  the  most  reliable 
guide  on  record. 
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G.    County  Poultry  Facts. 

We  often  hear  of  certain  counties  referred  to  as  poultry  coun- 
ties, dairy  counties  or  tobacco  counties  depending  upon  the 
relative  importance  of  a  particular  pursuit  within  that  county. 
In  summarizing  this  chapter  the  following  facts  may  prove  of 
interest : 

1.  Fairfield  County  with  a  total  of  2,081  farms  and  total  farm 
land  of  142,404  acres  has  135  birds  per  farm  and  a  density  of 
1.9  birds  per  acre.  It  rates  fifth  in  total  number  of  birds.  In 
1930  its  poultry  population  decreased  1.3%  from  that  of  1929 
but  showed  an  increase  of  5.15%  over  1928.  While  the  rela- 
tive popularity  of  the  four  principal  breeds  ran  the  same  in 
Fairfield  County  as  in  the  other  seven  counties,  namely  Leg- 
horns, Reds,  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  when  compared  with 
other  counties  in  degree  of  popularity  as  shown  by  that  por- 
tion of  each  breed  which  makes  up  the  county  total,  Fairfield 
County's  rating  was  as  follows :  Reds  2nd,  Wyandottes  tied 
with  Middlesex  County  for  3rd  place,  Rocks  6th  and  Leghorns 
6th. 

2.  Hartford  County  with  a  total  of  3,743  farms  and  total  farm 
land  of  249,615  acres  has  96  birds  per  farm  and  a  density  of  1.4 
birds  per  acre.  It  rates  first  in  total  number  of  birds.  In  1930 
its  poultry  population  decreased  5.1%  from  that  of  1929  but 
increased  11.5%  over  1928.  In  degree  of  popularity  related 
to  the  different  breeds,  it  rated  as  follows  when  compared 
with  other  counties :  Rocks  2nd,  Wyandottes  2nd',  Leghorns 
3rd  and  Reds  7th. 

3.  Litchfield  County  with  a  total  of  2,174  farms  and  total  farm 
land  of  279,615  acres  has  128  birds  per  farm  and  a  density  of 
one  bird  per  acre.  It  rates  sixth  in  total  number  of  birds. 
In  1930  Litchfield  County  was  one  of  two  counties  in  the 
state  to  show  an  increase  in  its  poultry  population  over  that 
of  1929,  this  increase  being  4%.  It  also  showed  the  greatest 
rate  of  increase  of  any  county  when  comparing  1930  with 
1928,  this  increase  being  15.6%.  In  degree  of  popularity 
related  to  the  different  breeds,  it  rated  as  follows  when  com- 
pared with  other  counties:  Wyandottes  1st,  Leghorns  4th, 
Reds  5th  and  Rocks  5th. 

4.  Middlesex  County  with  a  total  of  1,262  farms  and  total  farm 
land  of  103,092  acres  has  119  birds  per  farm  and  a  density  of 
1.4  birds  per  acre.  It  rates  eighth  in  total  number  of  birds. 
In  1930  its  poultry  population  decreased  4%  from  that  of  1929 
but  increased  7%  over  1928.  In  degree  of  popularity  related 
to  the  different  breeds  it  rated  as  follows  when  compared  with 
other  counties:  Rhode  Island  Reds  1st,  Barred  Rocks  3rd, 
Wyandottes  tied  with  Fairfield  County  for  3rd  place  and  Leg- 
horns 8th. 
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5.  New  Haven  County  with  a  total  of  2,155  farms  and  total  farm 
land  of  149,951  acres  has  160  birds  per  farm  and  a  density  of 

2.3  birds  per  acre,  the  greatest  density  of  any  county  in  the 
state.  It  rates  second  in  total  number  of  birds.  In  1930  its 
increase  in  poultry  population  over  that  of  1929  was  4.7%, 
the  greatest  of  any  county  in  the  state.  Its  1930  poultry  popu- 
lation also  showed  an  increase  of  13.2%  over  that  of  1928.  In 
degree  of  popularity  related  to  the  different  breeds,  it  rated 
as  follows  when  compared  with  other  counties :  Barred  Rocks 
1st,  Reds  4th,  Wyandottes  7th  and  Leghorns  7th. 

6.  New  London  County  with  a  total  of  2,327  farms  and  total 
farm  land  of  249,238  acres  has  133  birds  per  farm  and  a  density 
of  1.2  birds  per  acre.  It  rates  fourth  in  total  number  of  birds. 
In  1930  its  poultry  population  decreased  1.2%  from  that  of 
1929  but  showed  an  increase  of  6.6%  over  that  of  1928.  In 
degree  of  popularity  related  to  the  different  breeds  it  rated 
among  the  various  counties  as  follows :  Leghorns  2nd,  Barred 
Rocks  4th,  Reds  6th  and  Wyandottes  6th. 

7.  Tolland  County  with  a  total  of  1,553  farms  and  total  farm 
land  of  140,127  acres  has  127  birds  per  farm  and  a  density  of 

1.4  birds  per  acre.  It  rates  seventh  in  total  number  of  birds. 
In  1930  its  poultry  population  decreased  2.6%  from  that  of 
1929  but  increased  8%  over  1928.  In  degree  of  popularity  as 
related  to  the  different  breeds  it  rated  among  other  counties 
as  follows:  Leghorns  1st,  Barred  Rocks  7th,  Reds  8th  and 
Wyandottes  8th. 

8.  Windham  County  with  a  total  of  1,900  farms  and  farm  land 
totalling  188.270  acres  has  167  birds  per  farm,  the  greatest 
number  per  farm  of  any  county  in  the  state.  It  has  a  poultry 
density  of  1.7  birds  per  acre.  It  rates  third  in  total  number 
of  birds.  In  1930  its  poultry  population  decreased  2.5%  from 
that  of  1929  but  increased  3.6%  over  1928.  In  degree  of 
popularity  as  related  to  the  different  breeds  it  rated  with 
other  counties  as  follows :  R.  I.  Reds  3rd,  Leghorns  5th, 
Wyandottes  5th  and  Barred  Rocks  8th. 

H.    State  Poultry  Facts. 

Connecticut  is  often  referred  to  as  a  poultry  state  because  of 
its  leadership  in  poultry  research,  poultry  education,  poul- 
try disease  control,  poultry  breeding,  poultry  management  and 
the  marketing  of  poultry  products. 

We  in  Connecticut  know  only  too  well  that  we  have  far  to  go 
before  reaching  perfection  in  any  of  the  above  lines.  While 
we  look  with  pride  on  past  achievements,  we  realize  that  prog- 
ress is  not  made  through  reminiscence  and  that  only  by  capi- 
talizing on  accumulated  knowledge  and  other  advantages  at 
our  command  can  we  attain  that  degree  of  efficiency  which 
discourages  rather  than  stimulates  competition. 
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Being  a  New  England  state  we  are  naturally  interested  in 
comparing  our  status  with  other  New  England  states.  Second 
smallest  in  land_  area,  we  have  the  largest  total  number  of 
birds  of  any  New  England  state.  The  total  number  of  farms 
(1930  census)  is  17,195  and  the  total  land  in  farms  1,502,279 
acres.  With  a  total  poultry  population  of  2,235,935  birds  this 
represents  an  average  of  130  birds  per  farm  and  a  density  of 
1.5  birds  per  acre.  Our  state  poultry  population  reached  its 
peak  in  1929  showing  an  increase  of  9.9  over  that  of  1928  to 
be  followed  by  a  slight  decrease  of  .9%  in  1930.  This  decrease 
was  considerably  less  than  that  in  general  throughout  the 
United  States. 

There  are  nearly  10%  more  White  Leghorns  in  Connecticut 
than  all  other  breeds  combined.  There  are  60%  as  many 
Rhode  Island  Reds  as  Leghorns ;  26%  as  many  Barred  Rocks 
as  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  23%  as  many  Wyandottes  as 
Barred  Rocks.  All  other  breeds  together  with  cross-bred 
stock  constitute  but  2.5%  of  the  state  total. 

Based  on  value  of  products  sold  (approximately  $10,000,000 
per  year)  the  poultry  industry  of  Connecticut  ranks  third  in 
importance  being  surpassed  only  by  dairy  products  and  to- 
bacco. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
Egg  and  Poultry  Prices 

A.    Average  Monthly  and  Seasonal  Prices  of  Eggs  in  Connecticut* 

Average  of  Prices  in  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Waterbury 
As  Quoted  in  "Connecticut  Market  Bulletin"  1926-1931 


COMMODITY 

1           1 
Year  |  Jan.  I  Feb. 

Mar.  1  Apr.  |  May  |  June 

1           1 

July  1  Aug.    Sept. 

1           1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

|  Seasonal 
Dec.  1  Average 

Eggs,    Conn. 

1931  |  .421  j  .35 

.324  |  .322  |  .316  |  .33 

1930  |  .60    |  .504 

.412  |  .386  |  .39     |  .414 

.449  |  .496  |  .544 

.584 

.625 

.497  |     .493 

Fancy 

1929  |  .569  |  .535 

.49     |  .408  |  .419  |  .47 

.536  |  .598  |  .669 

.722 

.74 

.706  |     .57 

Doz. 

1928  |  .59     |  .509 

.405  |  .369  |  .394  |  .423 

.49     |  .583  |  .647 

.697 

.74 

.676  |     .544 

1927  |  .615  |  .487 

.39     |  .374  |  .378  |  .39 

.448  |  .54    |  .635 

.714 

.768 

.674  |     .534 

1926  |  .573  |  .51 

.42     |  .366  |  .384  |  .427 

.483  |  .56     |  .636 

.744 

.846 

.76    |     .56 

1931  |  .372  |  .308 

.284  |  .268  |  .264  |  .273 

Eggs,   Conn. 
Extra 
Doz. 

1930  |  .552  |  .456 

.35     |  .33     |  .34    |  .363 

.395  |  .45    |  .492 

.519 

.557 

.443  |     .438 

1929  |  .499  |  .479 

.435  |  .352  |  .363  |  .407 

.47    |  .54    |  .595 

.66 

.696 

.658  |     .51 

1928  |  .549  |  .475 

.375  |  .34    |  .364  |  .395 

.458  |  .54    |  .58 

.628 

.675 

.604  |     .499 

1927  |  .567  |  .448 

.355  |  .347  |  .351  |  .365 

.426  |  .51    |  .599 

.68 

.73 

.63     |     .50 

1926  [  .526  |  .473 

.388  |  .337  |  .353  |  .39 

.449  |  .53    |  .59 

.705 

.80 

.708  |     .52 

1931  |  .339  |  .271 

.253  |  .243  |  .232  |  .255 

Eggs,    Conn. 

Gathered 

Doz. 

1930  |  .512  |  .435 

.316  |  .305  |  .32     |  .348 

.373  |  .427  |  .477 

.49 

.539 

.409  |     .413 

1929  |  .46     |  .45 

.394  |  .32     |  .35     |  .38 

.443  |  .52    |  .574 

.64 

.68 

.635  |     .487 

1928  |  .508  |  .435 

.34    |  .307  |  .337  |  .37 

.426  |  .49     |  .54 

.587 

.637 

.565  |     .46 

1927  |  .519  |  .416 

.313  |  .30     |  .319  |  .335 

.386  |  .48     |  .565 

.648 

.688 

.59    |     .463 

1926  |  .475  |  .44 

.349  |  .31     |  .33     |  .366 

.406  |  .483  |  .548 

.658 

.748 

.667  |     .482 

*  Prices   in   "Connecticut   Market   Bulletin"    represent   prices  paid  by   the   retailer. 

B.    Average  Monthly  and  Seasonal  Prices  of  Poultry  in  Connecticut* 

Average  of  Prices  in  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Waterbury 
As  Quoted  in  "Connecticut  Market  Bulletin"  1926-1931 


COMMODITY 

Year   Jan.  |  Feb. 

Mar.  1  Apr.    May  June 

July   Aug.  j  Sept. 

|           |  Seasonal 
Oct.  1  Nov.  |  Dec.  |  Average 

Broilers,  Live,  Lb. 

1           1 

1         1         ! 

Leghorns 

1931  |           | 

|  .317  |  .289  |  .235 

Reds 

1931  |           | 

|  .334  |  .315  |  .267 

Rocks 

1931  |           | 

|  .356  |  .34     |  .299 

Leghorns 

1930  [           I 

1           1           1  -257 

.229  |  .228  |  .227 

.23     |           |           |     .232 

Reds 

1930  |            | 

.373  |  .367  |  .356  |  .326 

.288  |  .27     |  .264 

.26     |           |           |     .311 

Rocks 

1930  |            | 

.40    |  .397  ]  .393  |  .375 

.331  |  .313  |  .295 

.285  |           |           |     .346 

Leghorns 

1929 

|  .333 

.31     |  .278  |  .267 

.265  |           |           |     .291 

Reds 

1929  | 

|           |  .392 

.37     |  .326  |  .312 

.307  |           |           |     .343 

Rocks 

1929  |           | 

1           1  -434 

.406  |  .353  |  .334 

.323  |           |           |     .371 

1928  |            | 

|  .42     |  .353 

.328  |  .324  |  .319 

1           1           1     -347 

Broilers,    Live, 
Lb. 

1927  |           | 

|  .513  |  .434  |  .335 

.285  |  .272  |  .282 

.277  |           |           |     .345 

1926  |           | 

1           1           1  -375 

.336  |  .325  |  .31 

.289  |  .278  |  .298  |     .329 

1931  |  .373  |  .379 

.383  |  .381  |  .38     |  .382 

Chicken 

Dressed 

Lb. 

1930  |  .379  |  .38 

.38     I  .38     |  .38     |  .377 

.371  |  .382  |  .386 

.383  |  .377  |  .374  |     .379 

1929  |  .44     |  .454 

.46     |  .469  |  .47     | 

|  .42     |  .384  |     .445 

1928  |  .397  |  .408 

.42     |  .424  |  .428  |  .44 

.447  |  .457  |  .47 

.47     |  .445  |  .44    |     .437 

1927  1  .38     |  .389 

.382  |  .387  |           | 

|           |  .40    |     .39 

1926  |  .41     |  .417  |  .422  |  .424  | 

|           |  .438 

.41     |  .399  |  .384  |     .414 

*  Prices  in  "Connecticut 

Note — Above  price  series 
upon   request. 


Market  Bulletin"   represent  prices  paid  by 
are  summarized  each   month  by  Bureau  of 


the  retailer. 
Markets  and  may  be 


obtained 
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C.     Average  Monthly  and  Seasonal  Prices  of  Eggs  in 

New  York  City.* 

COMMODITY 

Year 

1 
Jan.  1  Feb. 

Mar.   Apr. 

May  June 

July 

1 
Aug.  1  Sept. 

Oct. 

|  Seasonal 
Nov.  |  Dec.  |  Average 

1931  |  .283  |  .241  |  .26    |  .237  |  .229  |  .243  | 

1           1 

New  York 
Nearby   Hennery 
Whites,    Closely 

1930  |  .456  |  .41     |  .319  |  .315  |  .307  |  .306  |  .333 

.385  |  .446 

.52 

.517  |  .366  |      .39 

1929  |  .467  |  .45     |  ,37     |  .348  |  .37     |  .39     |  .447 

.498  |  .574 

.665 

.658  |  .61     |      .487 

Selected    Extras 

1928  |  .506  |  .399  |  .361  |  .348  |  .356  |  .374  |  .403 

.471  |  .558 

.647 

.66     |  .526  |     .467 

Doz. 

1927  |  .482  |  .388  |  .334  |  .333  |  .322  |  .319  |  .38 

.458  |  .569 

.689 

.69     |  .562  |     .461 

1926  |  .48     |  .415  |  .383  |  .371  |  .375  |  .39     |  .431 

.494  |  .582 

.731 

.783  |  .624  |     .505 

*  Prices  reported  by  Urner-Barry  Co.   in   "The  Producer's  Price — Current". 

D.    Average  Monthly  and  Seasonal  Prices  of  Eggs  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts.f 


COMMODITY 

Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 
Apr.  1 

May 

June 

July 

1 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

| Seasonal 
|  Average 

1931 

.325 

.283 

.266 

.245| 

.26 

.30 

.40 

! 

Massachusetts 
Nearby  Hennery 
Doz. 

1930 

.47 

.418 

.325 

.323  | 

.313 

.358 

.423 

.48 

.476 

.556 

.544 

.39 

|      .423 

1929 

.46 

.481 

.373 

.342  [ 

.388 

.415 

.492 

.55 

.602 

.643 

.69 

.578 

|     .501 

1928 

.484 

.38 

.343 

.34    1 

.37 

.38 

.452 

.525  | 

.56 

.61 

.707 

.518 

|      .472 

1927 

.462 

.388 

.325 

.315| 

.326 

.34 

.403 

.498 

.553 

.652 

.685 

.575  |     .46 

1926 

.455 

.415 

.344 

.353  | 

.366 

.39 

.435 

.50    | 

.565 

.638 

.736 

.64 

|      .486 

f  Prices  supplied  by  Extension  Service,  Massachusetts  State  College. 


E.     Average   Monthly  and  Seasonal  Prices  of  Eggs  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island4 


COMMODITY 

Year 

1 
Jan.  1  Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug.   Sept. 

Oct. 

1 
Nov.  1  Dec. 

Seasonal 
Average 

1931 

.399  |  .337 

.327 

.305 

.29 

.306 

.374  | 

Rhode   Island 
Special 
Doz. 

1930 

.531  |  .464 

.368 

.373 

.359 

.38 

.479  |  .525  |  .532 

.605 

.617  |  .481 

.476 

1929 

.531  |  .536 

.474 

.383 

.415 

.449 

.552  |  .607  |  .666 

.721 

.687  |  .629 

.554 

1928 

.407 

.411 

.495  |  .603  |  .65 

.698 

.707  |  .60 

1931 

.349  |  .28 

.274 

.264 

.26 

.286 

.342  |           | 

Rhode  Island 
Fresh,  Large 
Doz. 

1930 

.506  |  .448 

.332 

.331 

.314 

.341 

.451  |  .447  |  .488 

.562 

.581  |  .428 

.436 

1929 

.462  |  .477 

.441 

.345 

.387 

.416 

.552  |  .587  |  .641 

.699 

.667  |  .594 

.522 

1928 

.374 

.40 

.473  |  .568  |  .593 

.675 

.70     |  .56 

1931 

.322  |  .252 

.256 

.236 

.223 

.277 

.331  |           | 

Rhode   Island 
Gathered 
Doz. 

1930 

.469  |  .429 

.297 

.319 

.302 

.329 

.426  |  .427  |  .463 

.537 

.529  |  .388 

.41 

1929 

.451  |  .466 

.407 

.325 

.362 

.409 

.531  |  .56     |  .613 

.674 

.662  |  .561 

.502 

1928 

.356 

.375 

.457  |  .563  |  .56 

.673 

.655  |  .52 

%  Prices  supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Note — Above  price  series  are  summarized  each  month 
ment  of  Agriculture    and  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 


by  Bureau  of  Markets,  Connecticut  Depart- 


F.     Relationship  Between  Egg  and  Feed  Prices. 

In  Connecticut  the  price  of  poultry  feed  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  eggs.  Being  the 
largest  single  cost  factor  involved,  the  relationship  between 
egg  and  feed  prices  or  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  is  regarded  as 
the  most  accurate  guide  to  poultry  prosperity.  In  studying 
the  following  table  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  smaller 
the  ratio  the  greater  the  prosperity  and  vice  versa. 
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EGG  FEED  PRICE  RATIO 

This  ratio  represents  the  number  of  dozen  eggs  it  took  to  buy- 
one  hundred  pounds  of  feed.  The  egg  prices  are  those  of  the  Con- 
necticut Poultry  Producers,  Inc.,  for  Extras  (Pool  Price).  Feed 
prices  are  based  upon  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  quotations 
for  Scratch  Grain  (2  parts)  and  Milk  Egg  Mash  (1  part). 

Months  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930         1931 

January    5.0  5.4  4.9  5.0  4.9  5.0           6.3 

February     5.4  5.4  6.0  6.1  5.2  5.6          6.6 

March     8.3  6.6  7.4  7.6  6.1  7.1          6  9 

April     7.8  7.7  7.9  8.4  7.1  7.2          7.2 

May     7.3  7.3  8.3  8.1  6.3  7.2           7.1 

June    7.0  6.3  7.9  7.2  5.6  6.4          6.0 

July     5.7  5.6  6.7  6.1  5.2  5.5 

August     5.0  4.8  5.6  4.7  4.7  5.1 

September     4.2  4.2  4.6  4.2  4.2  4.6 

October     3.4  3.6  3.9  3.8  3.7  3.9 

November     3.1  3.2  3.6  3.5  3.7  3.8 

December    4.3  4.0  4.3  4.0  4.0  5.2 

Yearly    ratio    5.5  5.3  5.9  5.7  5.1  5.6 

Note — Current  monthly  figures  showing  above  relationship  may  be  obtained  upon  request  through 
Bureau   of   Markets,    Connecticut    Department   of   Agriculture. 


Showing  Monthly  Trend 


Showing  Yearly  Average. 


Fig.  29 
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G.     The  Trend  of  Egg  Prices  in  Connecticut. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Receipts  of  Eggs  and  Poultry  in  Connecticut  from  Other  States 

A.    Carlot   Receipts   of  Eggs   in   Several   Connecticut   Cities   During 
1930  by  Months. 


CITIES 

Jan. 

Feb.  1  Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May  June 

1 
IJuly 

Aug. 

Sept.  J  Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Bridgeport 

2 

1.5  [  10.5 

IS 

10.5  |  15.5 

|  11.5 

13.5 

14      |  12 

|  10.5 

9.5 

126 

Hartford 

17.5 

21      |  55.5 

27.5 

33.5  |  32 

|  27 

15 

21.5  |  14 

|  20.5 

6 

291 

New  Haven 

9 

12      |  50.5 

40.5 

27.5  [  31 

1  31 

31.5 

19      |  26 

|  32 

28 

338 

New  London 

.5  | 

.5 

.5|    1 

1.5  |           |    1      |    1 

6 

Norwich 

1 

I                      1 

0 

Waterbury 

3 

1      |     6.5 

4 

4      |  11 

|    5.5 

3 

5      |     2 

1     6 

3 

54 

TOTAL 

31.5 

36      |  123 

87.5 

76      |  90.5 

1  75 

64.5 

59.5  |  55 

|  70 

46.5 

815 

B.    Carlot  Receipts  of  Eggs  in  Connecticut  by  Source,  1930. 


ORIGIN 

Jan. 

1            1 
Feb.  |  Mar.  |  Apr. 

May 

1       !       J       l 

June  1  July   Aug.  |  Sept.  1  Oct. 

1           1 
Nov.  |  Dec.  |     Total 

Illinois 

13      |     8      |  23      |  13 

IS 

12. 5  |  16.5  |    8      |     7.5  |  10.5 

18.5  |  17      |     162.5 

Kansas 

3.S  |     6.5  |  13.5  |    9 

6.S 

2.S  |    7.5  |  11      |    5.5  |    5.S 

15.5  |    3.5  |       90 

Iowa 

2      |     2      I  18.5  |     9.5 

5.5 

20      |     8.S  |  10      |    3.5  |    3.5 

3.5  |     2      |       88.5 

Nebraska 

1             .5  1  11.5  [  16 

6 

12.5  |     4      |     S      |     7.5  |     2. S 

5.5  |    3      |        75 

Missouri 

1      |           j  11.5  |    6.5 

1.5 

2      |    4      |     3.5  |    4      |    8 

5      |    5     |       52 

New   York 

1      1     1      t           1 

5      |    3      |     1      |    6      | 15 

8      |     6      |       46 

South    Dakota 

!    i     !  n 

11 

9      I    6      |    3      1            |     1 

42 

Minnesota 

|     1      |     4      |     3 

2 

9      |  10.5  |     3.5  |     6      |    2 

1       41 

Indiana 

3      j     5      |     7      |    3 

8 

3      |    3      |       .5  1           | 

2      |    4      |       38.5 

Washington 

3      |     6      |     6      |    3 

4 

2      |     3      |     5      |    3      |     1 

1           1       36 

New   Jersey 

1           1    2      |    4     |    4 

5      |    5     |       20 

Wisconsin 

1            [     5      |     3 

3 

4      |     3      |    2      |           | 

1            1        20 

California 

1      1            1            1 

1 

1      |     3      |     6      1    4      [ 

1           1        16 

Texas 

|     2      |    8      |     2 

2 

1.5  |          I                    1 

1           |        15.5 

Kentucky 

1            |     1      |     1 

8 

2      I            III 

1            1        12 

Pennsylvania 

!         1         1    i 

1           |     1      |    4      |     1 

3      I           1       10 

Massachusetts 

i     1    i             !    i 

1      1            1           1     1      1     1 

2      |     1      1         9 

Ohio 

1      |           |     4      |     1 

1     1      1 

1      1           1          8 

Oklahoma 

|     2      |     4      |     1 

1            1          7 

Michigan 

1      1                       i 

1      1     1      I     1      |     3      | 

1           1          7 

North  Dakota 

!            1            1     2.5 

.5 

.5  I     1.5  |      .5|       .5  1 

1           1          6 

Tennessee 

1    1     1    s     | 

1           1           1           1 

1           1          6 

All  Others 

1            I           1     1      [    2      !     2      !       .S|       .5  !           |           |           I           1          7 

TOTAL 

31.^13^      112^187.5  176      1  90.5  >  75      '  64.5  |  59.5  |  55      |  70      i  46.5  |     815 

Note — Above   information   is   summarized  at   end  of   each   week   and   may  be  obtained   upon   request 
through   Bureau  of  Markets.   Connecticut   Department  of   Agriculture. 
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C.    Carlot  Receipts  of  Poultry  in  Connecticut  During  1930  Showing 
Source  and  Month  of  Arrival.* 

ORIGIN 

Jan. 

1            1 
Feb.  |  Mar.  1  Apr. 

May  June 

July 

Aug.    Sept. 

1            1 
Oct.  INov.  [  Dec. 

Total 

Iowa 

13.5  |  13.5  |  12      |    9.5  |     8.5 

8     |  13 

9      |  16.5 

12.5  |    9.5  |    9.5 

131.5 

Illinois 

8.5  |     5      |     5      |    3      |     7 

13.5  |    9 

4      |  11.5 

7.5  |  15.5  |  14 

103.5 

Kansas 

5      |    6.5  |  10     |  10.5  |    5.5 

11      |    3 

6.5  |    7 

9     |  10.5  |  11 

95.5 

Texas 

|     5      |     3      |     6.5  |  11 

7.5  |    3 

2      |    4.5 

5      |  29      |  14 

90.5 

Missouri 

3      |    3      |     7.5  |    4.5  |     5.5 

5      |    3 

1.5  |    2 

4     |    5      |    5 

49 

Indiana 

4      |    3      |     1      |     5      |    3.5 

3      |    2 

3.5  |     5 

2      |    2      |    3 

37 

Minnesota 

1           Ml           1     1 

1      |    2.5 

1.5  |    4 

3      |     8      |11 

33 

North  Dakota 

1      |    4      |       .5  |     2      |     1.5 

1.5  |     1.5 

3.5  |    1.5 

|     1.5  |     3 

21.5 

Oklahoma 

1            |     1      |     2      |     3 

1       |     2 

3      |    2 

1    3      |    4 

21 

Nebraska 

!       .5  |     3      |     2.5  |     3 

.5  | 

2      |      .5 

.5|      .5|      .5 

13.5 

Alabama 

1            |     1      |     2      | 

1     3      |     1 

7 

Tennessee 

1      1     5 

1            1     1 

7 

New  York 

Ml            1           1 

1      |     3      | 

5 

All  Others 

1-5  |     1      |    4      |           |     2 

.5  |    4 

1.5  | 

3      I     7      |11 

35.5 

TOTAL 

36.5  |  42.5  |  SO      |  52.5  |  51.5 

52.5  |  43 

38.5  |  54.5 

47.5  |  97.5  |  84 

650.5 

*  This  includes  receipts  of  both  live   and  dressed  poultry  and   turkeys. 

D.    The  10  Year  Trend  of  Carlot  Receipts  of  Eggs  in  Connecticut. 

EGGS 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
Poultry    Organizations   in   Connecticut    (1931) 

A.    State  Poultry  Associations. 

1.  The  Connecticut  Poultry  Association,  Educational  and   Legislative. 

President,  Harold  A.  Brundage,  Danbury. 
Secretary,  Paul  P.  Ives,  Whalley  Ave.,  New  Haven. 
Annual  Membership  Fee,  $1.00.     Life  Membership,  $10.00. 

2.  The  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers,   Inc.,   Cooperative  Marketing. 

President,   Leo   F.   Grouten,   Farmington. 

Secretary,   C.   F.   Newbury,  Star   Route   No.   1,  Torrington. 

General    Manager,    Frank    O.    Miner;    headquarters,    1280    State 

Street,   New  Haven. 
Branch  Offices:     368  Prospect  Avenue,  Hartford.    11  James  Street, 

Torrington. 
Territory  covered:     Fairfield,  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Middlesex  and 

New  Haven   counties. 
Permanent  Membership   Fee,  $25.00. 

3.  The     Eastern     Connecticut     Poultry     Producers,     Inc.,     Cooperative 

Marketing. 
President,  Kingsley  Brown,  Windham. 
Secretary,  William  F.  Spokesfield,  Windham. 
General  Manager,  Howard  A.  Nolan;  headquarters,  9  Felix  Street. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Territory  covered:     New  London,  Tolland  and  Windham  counties. 
Permanent  Membership  Fee,  one  share  of  stock,  $25.00. 

4.  The  Connecticut  Accredited  Record  of  Performance  Poultry  Breeders' 

Association,   Scientific   Breeding  and   Commercial. 

President,   Donald   I.   Goodenough,   Torrington. 
Secretary-Treasurer,    Homer    I.    Huntington,    Winsted. 
Richard  W.   Allen,   Inspector,   Storrs,   Conn. 

Self-supporting  organization,  assessments  payable  quarterly,  based 
on  proportionate  number  of  birds  inspected  on  each  farm. 

5.  The    Connecticut   Turkey   Producers'   Association,    Educational. 

President,  Howard  C.  Thrall,  Poquonock  Avenue,  Windsor. 
Secretary,  Edward  J.  Simonson,   Stonington. 
Annual    Membership   Fee,   $1.00. 

6.  Connecticut  Game  Breeders'  Association,  Educational. 

President,  Harry  E.   Palmer,  28  Colony  Road,  East  Hartford. 
Secretary,  Paul  P.  Ives,  40  Whalley  Ave.,  New  Haven. 
Annual  Membership  Fee,  $1.00.     Life  Membership,  $10.00. 

7.  Connecticut  Poultry  Breeders  Society,  Inc.,  Educational. 

President,  Dr.  M.  A.  Warriner,  Bridgeport. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Paul  P.  Ives,  Whalley  Avenue,  New  Haven. 

No  membership  fee. 

8.  Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Egg  Producers  Association,  Educational. 

President,  Raymond  T.  James,   Collinsville. 
Secretary,  Sidney  A.  Edwards,  Hartford. 
No  membership  fee. 
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B.    County  and  Local  Poultry  Associations. 

1.  Hartford  County  Poultry  Association,  Inc. 

President,   Hiram  W.   Schriver. 

Secretary,   Harold  R.  Winans,  20  Chapman  St.,   Hartford. 

2.  Manchester  Poultry  Club. 

President,   Daniel   P.  Aitkin. 

Secretary,   Charles  J.  Johnson,  29  Woodland  St.,  Manchester. 

3.  Meriden  Poultry  Association. 

President,  A.  H.  Currier. 

Secretary,  E.  E.  Stead,  Bronson  Ave.,  Meriden. 

4.  Middlesex  County  Poultry  Association. 

President,   Edgar   Mathias. 

Secretary,  John   L.   Fisk,   Washington   St.,   Middletown. 

5.  New  Haven  County  Poultry  Club,  Inc. 

President,  F.  Alton   Clark. 

Secretary,  Bessie  S.   Clark,  Naugatuck. 

6.  Norwalk  Poultry  Association. 

President,  Harry  J.   Bracken. 

Secretary,   Harry  J.   Duff,   South   Norwalk. 

7.  Norwich  Poultry  Association,  Inc. 

President,  Frank  E.   Fitch. 

Secretary,  E.  F.  Griffith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Norwich. 

8.  Plymouth  Poultry  Association. 

President,  William   I.   Emmons. 
Secretary,   I.   L.   White,   Terryville. 

9.  Sharon  Poultry  Association. 

President,   A.   J.    Harris. 

Secretary,  Arthur   L.   Kinsman,    Sharon. 

10.     Willimantic  Poultry  Association,  Inc. 

President,  Daniel  Cavanaugh. 
Secretary,  John  H.  Curry,  Yantic. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Poultry  Educational,   Research,   Regulatory  and   Service   Agencies 

in  Connecticut 

A.    Educational  Agencies. 

1.  Connecticut    Agricultural    College,    Storrs.       Resident  Teaching    De- 

partment. 

Professor  William  F.   Kirkpatrick,   Head  of  Department. 
David  E.  Warner,  Assistant  Professor. 

2.  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,   Storrs.     Extension   Service. 

B.  W.  Ellis,  Director. 

Allan   W.   Manchester,   Assistant   Director. 

A.  J.  Brundage,  State  Club  Leader. 

Roy  E.  Jones,  Extension  Poultryman. 

Edward  S.  Walford,  Assistant  Extension   Poultryman. 

E.   A.    Perregeaux,   Extension   Economist. 

5.     County  Farm  Bureaus. 

a.  Fairfield    County,    headquarters:     Post    Office    Building,    Danbury, 

Conn. 

LeRoy  M.  Chapman,   County  Agricultural  Agent. 
James  R.  Case,  County  Club  Agent. 

b.  Hartford  County,  headquarters:    County  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Charles   D.   Lewis,   County  Agricultural   Agent. 

William  L.  Harris,  Assistant  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

John  S.  Hale,  County  Club  Agent. 

c.  Litchfield    County,    headquarters:       County    Building,     Litchfield, 

Conn. 

Raymond   P.   Atherton,    County   Agricultural   Agent. 
Donald   C.   Gaylord,   County  Club  Agent. 

d.  Middlesex   County,   headquarters:     Post    Office    Building,    Middle- 

town,  Conn. 

Philip   F.   Dean,   County  Agricultural  Agent. 
Laura  A.  Sperry,  County  Club  Agent. 

e.  New  Haven  County,  headquarters:     Federal  Building,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

Raymond  K.  Clapp,  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

Roy  E.   Norcross,  Assistant   County  Agricultural  Agent. 

Warren   E.   Brockett,  County  Club  Agent. 

f.  New  London  County,  headquarters:     Shannon   Building,  Norwich, 

Conn. 

Walter  T.   Clark,   County  Agricultural  Agent. 
Randolph  W.  Whaples,  County  Club  Agent. 

g.  Tolland  County,  headquarters:  Prescott  Building,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Ernest   E.   Tucker,   County  Agricultural   Agent. 
E.    Elizabeth   Grover,   County   Club   Agent. 

h.     Windham    County    Farmers'    Association,    headquarters:     Putnam 
Savings    Bank   Building,    Putnam,    Connecticut. 
Raymond   E.   Wing,   County  Agricultural  Agent. 
Russell  S.  Anderson,  County  Club  Agent. 
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4.     Vocational  Agricultural  High  Schools. 


Towns  Where 

Teaching   Centers 

are  Located 

Enfield 
Suffield 


Glastonbury 

Guilford 
Madison 

Killingly 

Middletown 

New  Milford 

Newtown 

No.   Stonington 

Norwich 

Southington 

Thompson 
Woodstock 

Winchester 

Windham 

Woodbury 


Instructor's 
P.  O.  Address 

Enfield  High   School 
Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Glastonbury  High  School 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Guilford  High  School 
Guilford,   Conn. 

Killingly  High  School 
Danielson,   Conn. 

Middletown    High    School, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

New  Milford  High  School, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

Newtown  High   School 
Newtown,  Conn. 

Wheeler  School 

North   Stonington,   Conn. 

Norwich  Free  Academy 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Lewis  High  School 
Southington,   Conn. 

Tourtellotte  Mem.  High  School 
North   Grosvenordale,   Conn. 

Gilbert  School 
Winsted,  Conn. 

Windham  High  School 
Willimantic,  Conn. 

Woodbury  High  School 
Woodbury,  Conn. 


Instructors 
William  A.  Hutton 
J.  C.  Dufford 
S.  A.  Holdridge 
Walter  G.  Bruce 
Ralph  B.  Lyman 
George  E.  Wells 
William   C.    Baxter 
Alfred  H.  Crofts 
Russell  H.  Waldo 
Carl  M.  Small 
Henry  J.  Dunleavy 
Carl  L.  Coleman 
Francis  A.  Ryan 
Ellis  F.  Clark 


5.     Jewish  Agricultural  Society. 

Headquarters:     301  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Connecticut    Field    Agent:     Milton    N.    Simons,    404    Farmington 

Ave.,  Hartford,   Conn. 
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B.    Research  Agencies. 


Administration. 
Analytical  Chemistry. 


1.  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,   123   Huntington  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

William  L.  Slate,  Director. 

E.  M.  Bailey,  Chemist  in  Charge. 

C.  E.  Shepard 

Owen  L.  Nolan  I   Assistant  Chemists. 

Harry   J.    Fisher  j 

David  C.  Walden  j 

V.  L.  Churchill,  Sampling  Agent. 

2.  Storrs     Agricultural     Experiment     Station,     Connecticut     Agricultural 

College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Administration.  William  L.  Slate,  Director. 

Agricultural  Economics.    I.  G.  Davis,  Economist. 


Animal  Diseases. 


Economic  Zoology. 
Genetics. 


Poultry  Husbandry. 


Leo  F.  Rettger,  Bacteriologist. 

W.  N.  Plastridge,  Asst.  Bacteriologist. 

Erwin  Jungherr,  Pathologist. 

E.  H.  Spaulding,  Research  Assistant. 

H.  Belding,  Research  Assistant. 

A.  F.  Schulze,  Assistant  Zoologist. 

Walter  Landauer,  Geneticist. 
L.  C.  Dunn,  Consulting  Geneticist. 
D.  G.  Steele,  Assistant  Geneticist. 
Lorna  T.  David,  Research  Assistant. 

W.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Poultry  Husbandman. 


C.    Regulatory  and  Service  Agencies. 

1.     Connecticut  Department  of  Agriculture,   State   Office   Building,   Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Functions:  Establishment  of  grades  and  standards,  enforcement 
of  voluntary  grades,  administration  of  Fresh  Egg  Sales  Law, 
compiling  and  distribution  of  market  information,  cooperation 
with  educational  agencies  in  interpretation  of  the  grading  and 
standardization  of  Connecticut  farm  products. 

S.    McLean    Buckingham,    Commissioner    of    Agriculture. 
Leonard   H.   Healey,   Deputy   Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Bureau  of  Markets 

Sidney  A.  Edwards,  Director. 

James  M.   Gwin,  In  Charge,  Poultry  and  Egg  Division. 

Gertrude    R.    Parsons,    In    Charge,    Statistics    and    Consumer 

Relationship. 
Robert  Sinclair,  Egg  Inspector. 
Garrett  M.  Stack,  Market  Reporter. 
Benjamin   P.   Storrs,   Market   Reporter. 
Hull   Bartram,   Market   Reporter. 
Frederick  N.  Taylor,   Market  Reporter. 
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2.  Commission    on    Dairy   and    Foods,    State    Office    Building,    Hartford, 

Conn. 

Functions:  Administration  of  dairy  and  pure  food  laws,  admin- 
istration of  Cold   Storage  Egg  Law,  inspection  of  bakeries. 

William  J.  Warner,   Commissioner  of  Dairy  and  Foods. 
R.  E.  Hyde,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Ralph  A.  Haines,  Chief  Inspector. 

3.  Commission   on   Domestic   Animals,    State    Office    Building,    Hartford, 

Conn. 

Functions:  Disease  control  among  all  domestic  animals  including 
poultry,  administration  of  B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum  disease),  testing 
of  poultry  and  accreditation  of  flocks. 

Charles  L.  Johnson,  Commissioner  on  Domestic  Animals. 
J.  J.   Kavanek,   Deputy   Commissioner. 

Hiram    W.    Schriver,    Special    Deputy    in    charge    of    Poultry 
Testing. 

Tracy  W.   Swem 

Charles  A.   Brenn  Poultry  Inspectors. 

Walter    Brown 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Poultry  Magazines,  Newspapers  and  Periodicals 

(Published  monthly  unless  otherwise   stated) 

A.  Poultry  Publications  of  General  Interest. 

1.  A.  P.  A.  News,  published  quarterly  by  American  Poultry  Association, 

Fort  Wayne,   Indiana.     Free   to  members.     Membership   fee  $2.00 
per  year. 

2.  Cackle  and  Crow,  published  by  Cackle  and  Crow,  Inc.,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Rate  3  years  for  $1.00. 

3.  Everybody's    Poultry    Magazine,    published    by    Everybody's    Poultry 

Magazine     Publishing     Company,     Hanover,     Pennsylvania.     Rate 
25c  per  year. 

4.  New  England  Poultryman,  published  by  New  England  Poultry  Pub- 

lishing Company,  4  Park  St.,  Boston.     Rate  50c  per  year,  3  years 
for  $1.00. 

5.  Poultry   Item,   published   by   the   Item   Publishing   Company,   Sellers- 

ville,  Pa.     Rate  4  years  for  $1.00. 

6.  Poultry   Tribune,    published    by    Poultry-Dairy    Publishing    Company, 

Mt.   Morris,  Illinois.     Rate  50c  per  year,  3  years  for  $1.00. 

7.  Poultry   Science,   published    bi-monthly   by    Poultry   Science   Associa- 

tion, Urbana,  Illinois.     Rate  $3.00  per  year. 

8.  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  published  by  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  Pub- 

lishing  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.     Rate  50c  per  year,  3  years  for 
$1.00. 

9.  U.  S.  Egg  and  Poultry  Magazine,  published  by  U.  S.  Egg  Society,  110 

North  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois.     Rate  $2.00  per  year. 

B.  Specialized  Poultry  Publications. 

1.  The  Baby  Chick,  published  by  Baby  Chick  Company,  1230  W.  Wash- 

ington Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.     Rate  25c  per  year,  3  years  50c. 

2.  The    Leghorn    World,    published    by    Waverly    Publishing    Company, 

Waverly,  Iowa.     Rate  25c  per  year,  5  years  for  $1.00. 

3.  The    Plymouth    Rock    Monthly,    published    by    Waverly    Publishing 

Company,  Waverly,  Iowa.     Rate  25c  per  year,  5  years  for  $1.00. 

4.  The    Rhode    Island   Red   Journal,   published    by    Waverly    Publishing 

Company,  Waverly,  Iowa.     Rate  25c  per  year,  5  years  for  $1.00. 

5.  The  Turkey  World,  published  by  Lightner  Publishing  Corp.,  2810  So. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.     Rate  $1.00  per  year. 

6.  The   Wyandotte  Herald,  published  by  Waverly  Publishing  Company, 

Waverly,  Iowa.     Rate  25c  per  year,  5  years  for  $1.00. 

C.  Agricultural  Publications  Containing  Poultry  Information. 

1.  Eastern   States    Co-operator,    published   by    Eastern    States    Farmers' 

Exchange,  Box  1482,  Springfield,  Mass.     Sent  free  to  members. 

2.  New  England  Homestead,  published  weekly  by  New  England  Home- 

stead   Publishing    Company,    Myrick    Building,    Springfield,    Mass. 
Rate  $1.00  per  year,  3  years  $2.00,  5  years  $3.00. 
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3.  The  Farm  Journal,  published  by  Wilmer  Atkinson   Company,  Wash- 

ington Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     Rate  25c  per  year. 

4.  Rural  New  Yorker,  published  weekly  by  the   Rural  Publishing  Com- 

pany, 333  West  30th  St.,  New  York.  Rate  50c  a  year,  3  years 
for  $1.00. 

D.    Publications   Containing   Economic   and   Marketing   Information 
of  Special  Interest  to  Poultrymen. 

1.  American  Creamery  and  Poultry  Produce  Review,  published  weekly 

by  Urner-Barry  Company,  173  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
Rate  $2.00  per  year. 

2.  Connecticut    Market    Bulletin,    published    Mondays,    Wednesdays    and 

Fridays  by  Connecticut  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Office 
Building,  Hartford,  Conn.  Free  upon  request  to  residents  of 
Connecticut. 

3.  Economic    Digest,    published    by    Connecticut    Agricultural    College, 

Storrs,  Conn.     Free  upon  request. 

4.  The   Agricultural   Situation,   published   by  United   States    Department 

of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Rate  25c  per  year,  payable 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 

5.  The  Produce  News,  published  weekly  by  P.  &  D.  Publishing  Company, 

6  Harrison  St.,  New  York  City.     Rate  $2.00  per  year. 

6.  The  Produce  Packer,  published  weekly  by  Barrick  Publishing  Com- 

pany, 99  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.     Rate  $2.00  per  year. 

7.  The    Producers'    Price-Current,    published    daily    except    Sunday    by 

Urner-Barry  Company,  173  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City.  Rate 
$1.00  per  month,  $10.00  per  year. 
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